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T “HE proposed trial of the Kaiser in London 
has been the main topic of the week. It 
has been discussed with small enthusiasm 

and many misgivings. We examine elsewhere the 

very cogent reasons which are being urged against 
the whole project, and which will quite probably lead, 
directly or indirectly, to its abandonment. These 
reasons, however, do not apply to the cases of the 
minor offenders who are to be brought to trial. When 
crimes have been committed against the recognised and 
established rules of civilised warfare, it seems to be 
not only desirable, but imperative, that international 
law should be vindicated by criminal proceedings 
against the offenders. Otherwise the existence of 
such rules is meaningless. For so gross an outrage, 
for example, as the murder of Captain Fryatt, whose 
body was brought back to England this week, someone 
must be held directly accountable. It is necessary, 
however, to distinguish clearly between offences like 
the deliberate and wanton drowning of the crews of 
merchant vessels, for which the accused is personally 
and directly responsible, and offences which were 
merely part of a general policy ordered by persons 
other than the accused, or offences, like the bombing 
of open towns, for which the Allies have retaliated 
in kind. Retaliation in kind clearly involves the 
abandonment of the right to take subsequent criminal 
proceedings, for however much we may deplore the 
introduction of such methods of warfare, we cannot 
regard what we have done ourselves, even under the 
greatest provocation, as “crimes” against the laws 





of war. And it is necessary to make the distinction 
clear if the verdicts of the Court are to produce the 
moral effect which will be the main, if not the only, 
justification of the proceedings. 

* * * 


The signing of Peace, followed, as it has been, by 


very prompt ratification by the National Assembly, 
appears to have produced immediately a considerable 
change in the internal situation in Germany. The 
main grounds of doubt as to the immediate future are 
removed, and the extreme tension which has been the 
predominant feature of the political atmosphere ever 
since November, is relaxed. The German people know 
their fate and, knowing it, they would not be Germans 
if they did not at once set about the task of rebuilding 
the ruins of their national life. One effect, it is to be 
hoped, of ratification and the early renewal of diplomatic 
relations will be increased facilities for competent 
British journalists to travel in Germany, and conse- 
quently fuller and more reliable information as to 
political and economic conditions there. It appears, 
however, that the Spartacist danger is quite at an end. 
The Government have the situation well in hand in all 
parts of the country, and the Communists, recognising 
the inevitable, are reported to have agreed with the 
Independent Socialists on a policy which excludes any 
idea of appeals to force. Public attention is likely to 
be concentrated during the coming months on economic 
rather than political questions. The economic diffi- 
culties the Germans have to face, quite apart from the 
obligations imposed upon them by the Treaty, seem 
almost overwhelming. They are faced with a staggering 
debt and a rate of exchange which, even assuming 
they can raise credit abroad—to the tune of, say, a 
thousand million pounds—for the purchase of raw 
materials to restart their industries, will force them 
to pay double prices for all they buy. 
* * * 

It would not be wise, however, to forget that, economi- 
cally ruined as Germany undoubtedly is, France and 
Belgium are in a not very much better condition, 
and that in the race to re-establish normal economic 
conditions Germany possesses certain very definite 
advantages. The German workmen, always peculiarly 
amenable to discipline, are fully aware of the economic 
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plight of their country, and are certainly likely to make 
fewer demands and give less trouble than the workmen 
of the victorious countries. Again, apart from indem- 
nities, Germany’s indebtcdness is all internal, and can 
be dealt with by the policy of a levy on capital, to which 
sooner or later we shall all be foreed to resort, but to 


which the German Government has already made up’ 


its mind to resort at once. It is in itself a great asset 
that all classes in Germany, including the capitalists, 
are resigned to the prospect of many years of hard- 
working poverty. Then, again, the state of the exchange 
gives the German manufacturer an advantage in 
foreign markets which far more than outweighs the 
higher prices which it forces him to pay for that portion 
of his raw material which he imports. Once Germany 
has started producing, it will be practically impossible 
for either Great Britain or America to compete with her 
in, for example, the Belgian market, unless the Belgian 
Government erects a prohibitive tariff against cheap 
German goods—which it eertainly will not do. In 
Russia, again, the conditions are still more favourable 
to Germany. These are facts to be borne in mind, 
especially by those who are responsible for the main- 
tenance of the conditions which are still so seriously 


hampering our own export trade. 
* . + 


In this connection the question of trade with Russia 
will very soon become acute. It is reported the blockade 
of Russia is to be raised at the same time as the blockade 
of Germany and, indeed, since we cannot prevent 
Germany from trading with Russia by various inland 
routes, it is difficult to see how the Allies could come to 
any other decision. This means, however, that as 
long as we are ‘‘at war” with Russia we shall be 
denying ourselves trade openings which the neutrals 
(and probably America) will be able and eager to seize, 
The importance of this consideration will become much 
more obvious if it turns out to be true—as reported 
the other day in the Westminster Gazette—that the 
Soviet Government has abandoned all the decrees against 
private trading in Russia. And probably it is true. 
In any case the step is inevitable, and if it has not been 
taken already, must be taken as soon as trade relations 
with the outside world are resumed. Meanwhile, 
Koltchak is still retreating; Denikin is checked; and 
the Finns have suffered a severe repulse. Our own 
troops are to be withdrawn as soon as possible. These 
are the elements of the ‘‘ insoluble problem ”’ of Russia. 
There never, we suggest, was a problem of which the 
solution was more obvious. 

* * * 

President Wilson, after receiving a remarkable 
welcome in New York and Washington, presented the 
Treaty to the Senate on Thursday. The salient features 
of the situation which mects him were accurately 
summarised on Thursday by the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Times. Mr. Wilson, says this 
careful observer, will find the Liberals and Radicals 
tilting against the whole settlement. ‘He will find 
the Conservatives in the Senate ranged in sullen and 
serried opposition against the Covenant because 
they deem it to have been dictated by foreigners, 
mainly British, intent on exploiting the President’s 
idealism in a manner prejudicial to the United 
States, and to have been negotiated in a manner 
derogatory to their constitutional prerogative.” There 


is nothing left of the agitation to separate the 
Treaty from the Covenant. Every section of American 
opinion wants peace immediately, and the reopening 
of all the channels of European trade. The general 
public has been most deeply stirred by the Shantung 
settlement. Its feeling in this matter is sharper than 
that provoked by Poland and the Saar, the Far 
East being politically nearer to America than Central 
Europe is. Acceptance, however, is assured, although 
Republicans and anti-Wilson Democrats comblned 
will press for large reservations along the line 
taken in the Root Memorandum. In the country 
Mr. Wilson has a tough fight ahead. When Senator 
Johnson, of California, asks: ‘“‘ Shall American boys 
police the world; shall American blood uphold, main- 
tain, and preserve the Old World Governments ?” 
he is giving voice to the fiercest political instinct of 
the Western multitude. Consolidated in the Senate 
Opposition, it may defeat the ratification of the 
Three-Power pact. 
* x * 

The decision of the Government to raise the pithead 
price of coal throughout the Kingdom by no less than 
six shillings per ton—possibly not without reference to 
the two pending by-elections—will be widely acclaimed 
by the thoughtless as an argument against Nationalisa- 
tion. It is, on the contrary, a startling reminder that 
the existing system has become impossible, whether or 
not Nationalisation is to succeed it. But the decision 
of the Government raises, once more, important issues, 
constitutional and financial. It is, to begin with, a 
weighty act of taxation without the consent of the 
House of Commons. Something like sixty millions 
sterling per annum—equal to eighteenpence in the 
pound on the Income Tax—is added to the National 
Revenue, without the usual vote in Committee of 
Ways and Means and inclusion in a Finance Bill. 
And there are grave drawbacks to the method of the 
levy. All collieries alike will receive the extra price 
of six shillings per ton, whether they are making losses 
at the present controlled price, or whether (as a good 
many are) they are already reaping large profits. At 
the outset of the Coal Commission the whole nation 
was startled to learn that the previous advance in price 
of half a crown per ton, which raised twenty-five 
millions, went to the extent of 15 per cent. to recoup 
the less prosperous collieries, 5 per cent. to swell 
the already swollen profits of the prosperous 
concerns, and 80 per cent. to the Exchequer in 
Excess Profits Duty. Now, the Excess Profits Duty 
is only 40 per cent., so that 60 per cent., or thirty-six 
millions, will go to the colliery owners. How this 
will be allocated is not clear ; but if the present arrange- 
ments of the Coal Controller are adhered to, the already 
prosperous collieries will benefit to the extent of three 


millions. 
* * x 


Lord Haldane might as well have addressed his 
arguments against the Second Reading of the Forestry 
Bill to a brick wall as to the House of Lords in the mood 
in which it was on Monday. The Peers have made up 
their minds that this country must be duly afforested, 
whatever it costs, and that it must be done at the public 
expense. They resent the fact that up to now no 
Government Department has been allowed to deal with 
the problem of timber supply with adequate powers 
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and resources. A new start must be made, with the 
Treasury brought duly to heel. So far public opinion, 
a little bewildered about the subject, will be with Lord 
Lovat and his friends, who have for this purpose 
captured the Government. But the particular measure 
which the Scottish landowners are now trying to get 
the Government to pass into law would let the nation 
in for much that it has not bargained for. It is not 


merely, as Lord Haldane said, that it would set up an. 


irresponsible Commission of seven, which would not be 
under any Minister responsible to Parliament, and which 
would meet in private and take momentous decisions 
unknown to the public, paying to the landowners any 
price that it might think fit, out of very large funds, 
for which no Minister would present detailed estimates 
to be voted in Supply. Equally objectionable is the 
fact that it would withdraw from the Scottish and Irish 
Departments concerned their present powers with regard 
to afforestation, and centralise these in a London office. 
Finally, it divorces forestry from agriculture, though 
only in close connection with the organisation of 
small holdings and rural industries can afforestation 
on any large scale be undertaken with either pecuniary 
profit or social advantage. 


* * * 


But the policy to which the Forestry Commis- 
sioners are to be committed, and the real reasons for 
the measure, are worse than the constitutional draw- 
backs. What is proposed is an alternative programme 
of land purchase or subvention to landowners. Where 
the landlord can, and will, sell, or lease for as long a 
term as eighty years, estates are to be purchased or 
hired, and State afforestation is to be undertaken. 
To this the only objection is the extraordinary price 
that is demanded for the land. At anything more than 
a few pounds per acre (for land that is now unproductive) 
afforestation is financially ruinous. The great State forests 
of France and Germany are not loaded by capital 
costs of even £5 per acre ; and what landlord in Britain 
will sell a freehold square mile, even of absolutely 
unproductive land, for a capital sum of £3,000; or 
lease it for eighty years for £150 a year? The Forestry 
Commission may buy or hire some estates at a price. 
But what is projected, and what peer after peer rose 
to demand, is a subsidy to the landlord to enable him 
to plant trees on his own land at the public expense. 
The Government may, it was suggested, be granted 
the right to buy back in after years the trees which 
it has itself supplied, at the market price of the future ! 
It is to be observed that no peer rose to repudiate 
this impudent claim to a subvention from the taxpayer 
to the specially privileged landowners. The total 
subvention from the Exchequer that the forestry 
programme of the Bill demands is now estimated at 
forty millions sterling. 


* * * 


The movement towards increased co-operation 
between the Church of England and the Free Churches 
received a certain check from the decision reached 
this week in the Lower House of Convocation. The 
Lower House had before it a very moderate report 
from a Joint Committee, but it refused to accept it; 
and it was only after two days’ debate that it coupled 
its rejection with a request to the Archbishop to appoint 
a larger Joint Committee to consider the matter further. 
What progress the larger committee can suggest other 
than that suggested by its predecessor, it is difficult 


to see. The possibilities of co-operation between the 
ministries of the different Churches fall clearly under 
these heads: (1) they may pray or preach together 
on a “neutral” platform, e.g., the Albert Hall, or a 
village hall ; (2) they may do so in each other's religious 
edifices at meetings which have not the character of 
the formal and regular services of the body to which 


the building belongs ; (8) they may take part in each 
other’s regular services, as when there is an “‘ exchange 
of pulpits.” Of these (1) is now well recognised, 
though it is a more modern usage in the main than is 
commonly realised. (2) which is the logical next step, 
was what the Joint Committee recommended, subject 
however to the Bishop's sanction being obtained in 
every single instance. It did not countenance (3), 
although, of course, the bolder Broad Churchmen do it 
from time to time, normally with episcopal disapproval. 
It will be seen that what the Joint Committee recom- 
mended, was the absolutely minimum step possible 
in the direction of further co-operation ; and its rejec- 
tion through the influence of the High Church indicates 
that the present majority in the Lower House are 
really adverse to any progress in that direction at all. 
* * * 


R.34’s visit to Long Island has been a great success 
from the point of view of stimulating good feeling ; 
and the kindness, which both official and unofficial 
America showed to her officers and crew, ought to be 
appreciatively remembered on this side. As a feat in 
aerial navigation the voyage may be differently 
regarded. The trip from Scotland took roughly a 
whole day longer than the reasonable forecast with its 
fair allowance for misadventure ; and it ended with no 
reserve of petrol whatever. Ship and crew endured 
a severe gruelling in a storm, which does not seem to 
have given ocean-going steamers much trouble; and 
although they came through without serious damage, the 
margin of escape appears to have been very narrow. 
All this fails to bear out the claims for certainty and 
security which had been made for the airship as a 
transoceanic voyager ; and the claim for superior speed 
is comparatively modest. Yet enough remains to 
render it certain that the crossing of the Atlantic by 
lighter-than-air vessels will henceforth be proceeded 
with, and established within measurable time as a 
commercial proposition. It should not be overlooked 
that R.34 is a relatively old design—she is a copy of 
German super-Zeppelins which fell a prey to us in the 
war; the more developed designs now building may be 
expected to do substantially better. 

* + + 


An Irish correspondent writes:—The Sinn Fein 
societies, the Volunteers and the Gaelic League in 
Tipperary were “ suppressed’ this week by order of 
Dublin Castle. What this means, presumably, is that 
members of the bodies in question from the above- 
named district will be unable to transact any political 
business without rendering themselves liable to penalties 
of the law, Sinn Fein all over Ireland was a year ago 
“proclaimed” as a dangerous association; but it 
did not follow from the proclamation that to remain a 
member of Sinn Fein was a criminal offence. The 
order of “‘suppression”’ apparently is a sequel to the 
warning of “ proclamation.” However, as the sup- 
pression only applies to a particular district, we may 
gather that the Government’s action is directly con- 
nected with the death of the District Inspector who 
was shot the other day in the Tipperary town of Thurles. 
It need not necessarily portend any intention of the 
Government to increase the general measure of coercion 
in Ireland. The action has, however, more than a 
local significance, in so far as it shows that the Govern- 
ment has dropped its former policy of making ** military 
areas ’’ of those districts in which political trouble was 
particularly rife. In adopting the alternative of a 
suppression of the political bodies, Mr. Macpherson, 
who believes in the abstract adherence to liberty all 
the world over, is following the example of the 
Chief Secretaries in ancient Land-League days. His 
plan has the advantage that it need not necessarily, as 
the making of military areas did, inconvenience persons 
outside of Sinn Fein. 
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THE TRIAL OF THE KAISER 


HE odds against the trial of the Kaiser ever 
taking place are long. It has been suggested 
in the Press that the Dutch Government 
has privately intimated its willingness to surrender 
the Kaiser’s person to the Allies, not as the result 
of any legal process of extradition, but as an act 
of high policy desirable in the general interest. We. 
take leave to doubt, however, the authority behind 
this suggestion. The demand for the Kaiser's trial 
was put forward in Paris by Mr. Lloyd George, standing 
almost alone. He was obliged to press it, not because 
he himself entertains strong views on the subject, or 
is blind to the dangers and embarrassments of holding 
such a trial in London, but because of his election 
pledges it was one of the easiest to fulfil—on paper— 
and its ostensible fulfilment might be expected to 
divert attention, as it has done, from shortcomings in 
other directions. Indeed, the Prime Minister being what 
he is, if any understanding exists with the Dutch 
Government, its effect is more likely to be that the 
latter are to stand by their own laws and by all the 
international precedents and decline to expel a political 
refugee who is accused of no extraditable crime. By 
such an arrangement Mr. Lloyd George would save 
his face and at the same time escape the embarrassments 
of the trial. It would be a characteristic manceuvre. 
For the moment, however, we must assume that the 
trial is to take place. The announcement has caused 
little enthusiasm here, and even less in France and the 
United States. Everyone realises that after what 
has happened the trial will be an anti-climax. The 
Kaiser was an actor, but not really an actor-manager. 
He spoke his lines sonorously, and showed a good leg 
as he strutted the stage; but he was not the author 
of the execrable piece, and the worst villains, one 
imagines, never appeared at all in public, but were 
entrenched behind the barriers of the box-office. To 
try the Kaiscr at this juncture is like prosecuting as a 
public nuisance an actor who has been pelted off the 
stage. Moreover, there are dangers in the trial. At 
present he has lost all dignity; but it is conceivable 
that he may make an impressive, or at least a pathetic, 
figure in the dock. He, or his counsel, may even make 
out an effective debating case. English judgments on 
politics, like American, are apt to be sentimental ; 
and having had him all these years as a very expensive 
devil, they may inconsequently change their minds 
and make him a cheap hero. His own people are 
capable of making a martyr of him. Even the great 
argument for a trial, namely, that he is the symbolic 
author of the worst suffering that the world has endured, 
and therefore ought to be symbolically tried and 
punished, has a double edge, for, by trying a monarch 
as a tyrant, you may be giving a one-man tyranny a 
status which otherwise it would have irretrievably 
lost, and setting up a fallen idol, or at any rate the 
institution that it represents. If his appearance in 
London before an enemy tribunal does not send a wave 
of new loyalty to his dynasty all through Germany, 
the Germans are not human. For these, amongst 
other reasons, many are shrugging their shoulders 
at a trial which, under other conditions, they would 
have welcomed. 

The ex-Kaiser is to be tried according to Article 227 
of the Peace Treaty for “‘a supreme offence against 
international morality and the sanctity of . treaties.” 
That can only mean—and the papers have been 











explaining that it is what it does mean—that the 
Kaiser is to be tried for invading Belgium and violating 
the treaty embodying the guarantees of her neutrality. 
No denunciation is too strong of the wickedness of the 
invasion, but when we speak of it as a ‘‘ crime ” against 
international law, we speak, not in the language of law, 


but in metaphors borrowed from politics. You cannot 
indict a man before a criminal court for being wicked 
or even for a breach of contract. The Paris Commission, 
including the two British Law Officers of the Crown 
who pressed keenly for a trial, recognised quite clearly 
in its Report, that no criminal indictment would lie 
at law. “No criminal charge,” they say, “can be 
made against the responsible authorities or individuals 
(and notably the ex-Kaiser) on the special head of these 
breaches of neutrality, but the gravity of these gross 
outrages upon the law of nations and international 
good faith is such that the Commission thinks they 
should be made the subject of a formal condemnation 
by the Conference.” And the Commission goes on 
to point out the practical objections to a trial for vio- 
lating Belgian neutrality, that the inquiry would have 
to be exhaustive, that it would take a long time, that 
simple issues would become confused, and that the 
offenders might escape and so on. Yet this—despite 
these warnings—is the charge on which it is proposed 
to proceed. Why has the Government rejected the 
adyice of a Commission that included its own Law 
Officers ? 

The answer would seem to be that it could not follow 
their advice without running the risk of a disagreement 
with America. What our law officers proposed (and 
it comes out very clearly in the long summary of the 
Report of the Commission which the Times printed— 
presumably without authorisation—at the end of April) 
was something very different. They wanted the Kaiser, 
amongst others, to be tried for violations of the laws 
and customs of war on the ground that he either ordered 
or ‘“‘ with knowledge thereof and with power to intervene 
he nevertheless abstained from preventing” them. 
The Americans and also (though, doubtless, for different 
reasons) the Japanese objected to making the heads 
of states responsible for criminal acts of their agents 
which they might presumably have prevented. The 
American grounds do not appear very clearly in the only 
summary of the Report that has been published, but 
were doubtless partly political, partly based on high 
and dry legal considerations which everyone has 
heard wherever two or three lawyers are gathered 
together to discuss the legal aspects of the Kaiser's 
guilt. They are in effect this, that to have legal as 
distinct from moral crime you must first have a court 
and a law, written or traditional, which it exists to 
enforce, and that you cannot have the moral offence 
first and then make it a legal offence, retrospectively, 
by constituting a law and a court to administer it. 

One of the results of the establishment of a League 
of Nations will be to repair this grave gap in the structure 
of international law. There is no reason whatever 
why, when the system of international equity has been 
developed by the League, you should not have a court 
of criminal jurisdiction to try these offences against 
international law. In proportion as law takes the 
place of force in international affairs there will grow up 
an international jurisdiction analogous to civil courts 
and administering international law as the municipal 
law is administered. The American view, however, 
seems to have been that this international chancery 
must be the goal, not the starting-point, of the League 
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of Nations. The upshot of all these discussions, as 
of nearly every other arrangement made at Paris, 
seems to have been a compromise. The Americans 
agreed to the trial of the Kaiser, to which they had 
objected, on the condition that it should not be a 
“criminal” trial for offences against international 
law, and also—this condition a great compliment to 
English law—that the trial should take place in 
England and, as the Peace Treaty puts it, “‘ be guided 
by the highest motives of international policy.” It 
is to be a political impeachment rather than a criminal 
trial; and the death sentence is not to be pronounced 
or inflicted. 

This last limitation tends to tur the whole 
proceeding into a farce. There is a case for ‘‘ hanging 
the Kaiser’’—which was the interpretation placed 
by the man in the street on the Prime Minister’s election 
promises—there is none for interning or exiling him. 
If the Kaiser is guilty at all, he is guilty of the blackest 
crime any human being ever committed; and no one 
will be satisfied if, after the Court has given a hostile 
verdict, a punishment is inflicted which is palpably 
inadequate to the offence. Alternatively—and quite 
probably if the Court follows the rules of English 
justice, which assume innocence until guilt is proved— 
the prisoner may be acquitted of direct responsibility, 
in which case he would be rehabilitated in Germany 
almost as completely as if he were “ martyred.” The 
discretion of the Court having been thus limited, and the 
terms of the indictment fixed in advance, there seems 
to be no escaping this dilemma. It must be admitted 
that if the investigation could be exhaustive, and if 
every suspicion of vindictiveness could be excluded, 
the trial might be made the occasion of a great manifesto 
on behalf of those conceptions of international justice 
for which we have fought and upon which, as we trust, 
the League of Nations is to be founded. But the 
practical difficulties and objections are so great that 
there is no wonder that, in face of them all, responsible 
opinion inside and outside Parliament, from Lord 
Beresford leftwards, seems to be rapidly turning against 
the whole project. The main question now is how, 
having gone so far, to turn back. Let us hope the 
Dutch Government will cut the knot for us and save 
us from the blunder of reinstating the last of the 
Hohenzollerns in the hearts of his disillusioned fellow- 
countrymen. 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


OW that the subscriptions to the “ Victory Loan” 
—which the public refuse to recognise as, in any 
sense, a “Joy Loan”’—are closed, the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer and his official advisers have to set them- 
selves, in grim earnest, to the task of making both ends 
meet in next year’s Budget. The patriotic fireworks are 
spent. There can be no longer any justifiable reckless- 
ness about deficits that to Gladstone or St. Aldwyn would 
have been unimaginable. The bill has at last to be met, 
at any rate to the exteat of enabling the Government 
year by year to pay its way. Mr. J. A. Hobson, who is 
now gaining a well-deserved reputation as our sanest 
articulate economist, gives us, very opportunely, his judg- 
ment on Taxation in the New State.* 

This lucid and dispassionate examination of the problems 
of taxation, primarily with reference to the difficulties of 
our own country in this very year, should be at once circu- 
lated to the members of the Royal Commission on the Income 
Tax, and be made a bedside companion of the Chancellor 


* Taxation in the New State. By J. A. Hobson. Methuen. 6s. net, 


of the Exchequer. Members of Parliament and platform 
orators of all parties should have to pass an examination 
in it before they presume to advise us on financial problems. 
Not that Mr. Hobson has any startling discoveries to enun- 
ciate, or any novel expedient for causing two and two to 
make five. But his reasoned examination of the whole 
field of taxation, and his exceptionally impartial criticism 
of all the possible plans by which the Exchequer can be 
made annually solvent, are a necessary basis for any honest 
and intelligent judgment upon the various proposals that 
will be made. 

The unexampled magnitude of the taxation that will 
be required, in the Budget of 1920 and thereafter, compels, 
it will be generally admitted, a much closer adjustment 
of the burden to the relative “ Ability to Pay ”’ than has here- 
tofore been required. When the Income Tax was only a 
few pence in the pound; when Indirect Taxes only added 
a fraction to the price of any necessary commodities ; when 
postage was at a minimum and railway fares were mitigated 
by return, tourist and excursion tickets, and the cost of 
living still retained some of the flavour of cheapness that 
we began slowly and reluctantly to abandon in 1896, the 
inequalities and irregularities in our system of taxation 
evoked some grumbling, but no revolt. Now that the 
conditions of life have become more onerous, the enormously 
increased imposts that the Government lays upon us, 
with difficulty endurable in wartime, become, in peace— 
if there is about them any apparent injustice—absolutely 
intolerable. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer does not 
realise this psychological transformation, he is preparing 
for himself and his Government an ignominious collapse. 
The old-time complacency with which the House of Com- 
mons and the nation used to accept whatever patchwork 
Budget was pontifically imposed upon them is at an end. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer must now set his financial 
house in order, and take care that, although we shall, most 
of us, be cramped, there are no sharp corners cutting into 
the quivering flesh of those whom he has to serve. 

To this end there is but one road. We must see to it 
that the whole burden is adjusted, as precisely as possible, 
to the “ Ability to Pay.” This does not mean, as Mr. Hobson 
lucidly demonstrates, taxation according to income. The 
first and paramount rule of successful national finance 
is that of never trenching by taxation, direct or indirect, 
on what is demonstrably necessary for the conduct of 
industry and the maintenance of full civic life at its highest 
immediately practicable efficiency; or, at any rate, at 
its existing level’of efficiency. Any attempt on the part 
of the Exchequer to violate this rule is suicidal. Any 
apparent gain to the Treasury, won by impairing industrial 
and civic efficiency, is very rapidly extinguished in fiscal 
loss. We must leave to all those who are doing any part 
of the work of the world, whether by hand or by brain, 
enough, not merely for health, but also for full efficiency ; 
we must leave them, moreover, in one or other form, enough 
for full family maintenance, or we shall quickly rue it. 
We must, further, take care, so long as we abandon to the 
volition of individual proprietors the provision of what 
increment to capital is annually necessary, that the complex 
and varied inducements for this ‘ saving” and “ invest- 
ment ” are adequate (but not necessarily more than adequate) 
to evoke the required amount. All beyond these varied 
quota—which, together with what is needed for the main- 
tenance of the physically or mentally non-effectives, and 
the public provision for the education of the non-adult, 
should be regarded as, collectively, the first charge on the 
nation’s product—constitutes the “Taxable Surplus,’’ upon 
which should be concentrated the whole demand of the 
tax-collector. 

But this Taxable Surplus exists in different degrees 
in many forms among all but the humblest classes. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has no alchemy whereby 
he can distil from each person precisely what Taxable 
Surplus he possesses. Even an omnipotent Finanee Minister 
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would be in the difficulty of Shylock, who found he could 
not exact the permissible pound of flesh without taking 
also the forbidden more or less, and the absolutely prohibited 
lifeblood. Moreover, it is another fundamental rule that, 
to escape revolt, the taxation must not be arbitrary as 
between person and person. Freedom involves treatment 
according to general rules, which can never fit precisely 
all the individual cases. We can do no more, accordingly, 
than get our general system of taxation so that at no point 
shall it trench upon what is necessary for industrial and 
civic efficiency, and, subject to that paramount canon, 
so that it sweeps up the Taxable Surplus as nearly as possible 
according to the relative “ Ability to Pay” of its several 
individual possessors. 

Any honest application of these principles—the validity 
of which we venture to think no economist would question— 
must, as Mr. Hobson demonstrates, lead to the condemna- 
tion of many of the existing taxes. The “ Breakfast Table 
Duties,” now at a height that would have made John Bright 
despair, cannot possibly be justified. They are rightly 
termed “an indefensible secret assault upon the meagre 
incomes of the poor.” No case can be made out, to the 
satisfaction of the economist, for other import duties, 
whether on foodstuffs or raw materials, or on the relatively 
trifling amount of foreign manufactured goods that this 
country imports. On the other hand, as no one can class 
alcoholic drinks and tobacco as necessary to efficiency, 
and as they are largely purchased out of the incomes, or 
parts of incomes, exempted as being required for necessaries, 
there seems to be ample justification for the largest prac- 
ticable taxation upon them, provided that it is fairly appor- 
tioned among all kinds and grades. It is doubtful whether 
a wise Minister would nowadays trouble to impose taxes on 
motor-cars or carriages, men servants or armorial bearings; 
or (except for police purposes) on guns, game licences, 
dogs, and such occupational licences as those upon solicitors, 
bankers and pawnbrokers. But there is more reason 
for retaining revenue from imposts of old standing to which 
we have become accustomed than for imposing such taxes 
anew. All the numerous taxes on cheques and bills, war- 
rants and policies, conveyances and leases are justifiable 
only if trifling in amount, and especially if accompanied 
by the safety or convenience of official registration or 
authentication. There is a typical case of unfairness 
where a poor man thriftily purchases a house or piece of 
land by instalments; and finds himself charged with as 
much stamp duty on his first payment of, say, £20, as if 
he had put down the whole price. 

But the main application of the principle of taxing only 
the Taxable Surplus is found in the exemptions and abate- 
ments and allowances which are enjoyed by four-fifths 
of those assessed to Income Tax. The present exemption 
Limit of £130 is now obviously far too low, even for the 
unmarried person to whom it is applied. The unmarried 
workman or typist, clerk or teacher, cannot live at present 
prices in efficiency and decency on fifty shillings per week— 
scarcely, indeed, on a wage of twice that amount, eaten 
into as it is by swollen taxes on necessary foods and by the 
analogous increase in travelling and postage expenses. 
Even with the Wife Allowance of £25, and the Children 
Allowance of £25 each (though only up to 16), a family of 
four has certainly no Taxable Surplus on £4 per week, 
on which the Chancellor of the Exchequer now levies 
Income Tax and Inhabited House Duty, Sugar, Tea, 
Cocoa and Dried Fruit Duties; and an undiscoverable 
toll of Stamp Duties of various kinds. It may be suggested, 
indeed, that just as the Ministry of Health is fixing £250 
as the limit for National Health Insurance (which used to 
stand at the Income Tax Exemption Limit), the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had better follow suit. There is really 
not much money in trying to get Income Tax out of wage- 
earners receiving under £5 a week. The Surveyors of 
Taxes possibly lose more by their inability to give enough 
attention to the Excess Profits Duty (which is believed to 





be extensively evaded) than they gain by the immense 
work that they have to devote to extracting small sums from 
literally millions of needy and sometimes recalcitrant 
clerks and workmen. 

The Wife and Children Allowances are, at £25, quite 
inadequate to represent the difference in Taxable Surplus 
between a bachelor, free to spend as he pleases, and the head 
of a household, whose little income is compulsorily allocated 
to an intractable family budget. These allowances ought 
to be at least doubled, and the Child Allowance extended 
to cover the higher education period for all such young 
persons as spend that time in training rather than in earning. 
But a better means of differentiation would be found in 
allowing the taxpayer to claim to substitute the aggregate 
family income for individual income, with such an assess- 
ment thereon, or with such exemptions and abatements 
therefrom as would bear a fair proportion to the number of 
persons to be maintained. With a more continuous and a 
steeper graduation than at present, and with the above- 
mentioned and analogous other reforms, the Income Tax, 
buttressed by increased Death Duties, and perhaps by a 
steeply graduated tax, proportionate to the numbers 
housed, on the aggregate house accommodation monopolised 
by each family (in lieu of the present Inhabited House Duty), 
appears to commend itself as the main source of national 
revenue. 

The present exceptional emergency demands, however, 
exceptional measures. Opinion is hardening throughout 
all the classes in favour of areasonable ‘“‘ Levy on Capital,” 
as an alternative to such an addition to the present rate of 
Income Tax, as would raise the contribution on the pro- 
fessional or business man, now making, say, £2,000 a year, 
to half of that amount or more. Rather than pay annually 
such a huge proportion of his income he is coming to realise 
with the economists that there would be less discourage- 
ment to work and enterprise in asking him and all his fellows 
for a cut at their accumulated savings, once for all, to pay 
off, in proportion to their several fortunes, most of the War 
Debt. Mr. Hobson furnishes cogent reasons for such a 
course. 


WAGES AND PRODUCTION 


T was a wise instinct that induced the Government, 
I upon the conclusion of hostilities last November, 
to make provision for the compulsory continuance 
of wartime rates of wages during the emergency period. 
It was, however, only a postponement, and in no sense a 
solution, of the problem. The Wages (Temporary Regula- 
tion) Act was originally intended to remain in force only 
for six months; but, when it came to an end in May, its 
renewal for a further six months was immediately seen to 
be necessary. The solution of the problem has thus been 
put off until the coming November; but it seems hardly 
less difficult at the present stage than it seemed a year 
ago. , 
Nor is the position made easier by the claims which are 
being advanced in certain capitalist quarters. The State, 
it is said, granted wage advances with a lavish hand during 
the war. The employers were induced to acquiesce, partly 
out of patriotism in order to avoid a stoppage of production, 
but mainly because in the majority of cases the State 
itself shouldered the burden and paid the money directly 
or indirectly out of the National Exchequer. But, with 
the war at an end, it is manifestly impossible for the State 
to continue the payment of huge grants in aid of the capi- 
talists’ wages bill. What the State has given, it is therefore 
argued, the State must take away ; and, if State regulation 
of wages is to lapse in November, the decrease of wage-rates 
must be put in hand at once. It is with this argument, 
for example, that the Syren supports the claim of the 
engineering employers for a five-shilling reduction in weekly 


rates. ie 
But, unfortunately for these claims, the cost of living 
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shows little or no sign of decrease. Indeed, there are 
many who argue that, unless decisive steps are taken to 
restore the freedom of world commerce and to set pro- 
ductive activity in all countries once more firmly on its 
feet, prices are certain to rise still further. It is true that 
the engineering employers and the Syren argue that the 
cost of living has gone down; but no working-class, or for 
that matter, middle-class, housewife is likely to bear them 
out. It is to be feared that, however much the cost of 
living “ought to be diminished,” it “has increased and is 
increasing.” No argument in favour of the reduction of 
wages can be sustained on the ground of an actual decrease 
in prices. 

Moreover, even if prices did to some extent decrease, 
the position would not be greatly simplified. Generally 
speaking, and apart from a few special cases, wages during 
the war did not increase more than in proportion to the 
increased cost of living. In many cases they increased 
less; and the cases in which family income was swollen 
by separation allowances, increase in the number of workers 
in the family, overtime payment and special bonuses on 
production have largely disappeared. Without any re- 
duction in wage-rates or war advances, many of the workers 
have already suffered large reductions in income as a result 
of the cessation of war conditions. 


No one now expects either that the cost of living will 
return to its pre-war level, or that the mass of the workers 
will be content with the standard of living which was theirs 
in 1914. No one can say yet what the permanent rates 
of after-war wages will or should be in any occupation, 
because no one yet knows what will be the permanent 
level of prices when normal conditions return. But it is 
safe to say in general terms that any considerable reduction 
of wartime rates of wages, including war advances, in any 
important organised occupation, is utterly out of the 
question. If this is in itself a factor liable to hamper us 
in the restoration and development of our foreign trade, 
we must find some way of dealing with it other than an 
attempt to reduce wages. 

Those, therefore, who are looking to the State to put back 
wages on to what -they regard as a more “ reasonable ”’ 
basis are deluding themselves. Even if the State, or rather 
the Government, had the will to bring about reductions, 
it would be utterly helpless to do so. It has already been 
compelled, immediately upon the conclusion of hostilities, 
to abandon compulsory arbitration; and the awards 
made under the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act are 
binding only upon the employer and as minima, and not 
on the workman. Any attempt by the State to enforce 
reductions generally would merely precipitate an industrial 
conflict of the first magnitude. 

This is not to say that wartime wages are to be regarded 
as fixed and unalterable, either as minima or mazima, 
but only that the finding of a post-war basis for payment 
must be a gradual matter, and cannot be fully undertaken 
until conditions have become thoroughly settled, or, in 
the alternative, fundamentally revolutionised. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about the present level of wages ; there 
is no greater justice in it, and no more permanent abiding 
place, than in pre-war wages. But it presents a problem 
which is, for the time being, insoluble. 

If, then, we are to look elsewhere for the solution of our 
perplexity in restoring the normal operation of trade and 
industry, where is it that we must look? The employers 
are perfectly correct in saying that the fundamental problem 
is the problem of production, though they are equally 
correct in maintaining that the key to the problem lies 
in the hands of each and every individual workman. It 
is true that we can easily continue to pay wartime rates 
of wages, and, indeed, afford far higher payments, if we can 
Secure a greatly increased production from industry ; but 
it is entirely untrue that the only, or the main, thing needful 
for the increased production is greater effort and more intense 


application by the individual workers employed in 
industry. 

One great requisite is markets ; and the securing of mar- 
kets means not merely the finding of customers who require 
our goods, but the finding of customers who have, or can 
soon have, goods to offer in exchange. That is to say, 
the restoration of production at home is intimately bound 
up with the restoration of economic life and production 
in the rest of the world, and especially over the whole 
continent of Europe. Yet by our dictated Peace Terms, 
by our restrictions on the export of credit, and still more 
by our blockade and boycott of Russia and Hungary, 
we are actively preventing the realisation of this condition 
of increased economic production at home. 

Another great requisite is efficiency of management 
and central direction. Only one of our industries has yet 
been submitted to searching examination from a national 
point of view; but in that industry the exposure has been 
so convincing that national ownership and co-ordinated 
direction in the national interest have become inevitable. 
Our industries are inefficiently and wastefully conducted, 
not so much because technical and managerial ability 
are lacking as for two closely connected reasons. First, 
because the division of ownership among many rival 
capitalists or firms makes the task of efficient management 
of the industry as a whole impossible ; and, secondly, because 
even where these conditions are not present, the subordina- 
tion of industry to the motive of profit-making diverts even 
good management from social to anti-social functions 
and deprives the community of the benefit. 

Moreover, there is all the time a third factor of a rather 
different kind at work. The employers constantly accuse 
the workers of deliberate restriction of output, and assert 
that if only they would pull their whole strength, all would 
be well in this best of all possible economic systems. 
Deliberate restriction of output, however—at least by 
workers—is quite a minor, if not a negligible, factor. That 
is why all the much-advertised systems of payment by 
results, profit-sharing, and the rest are doomed to failure 
from the outset. The plain fact is that the various groups 
whose co-operation is essential to the successful conduct 
of industry on its present basis are not pulling together, 
and cannot be induced to do so by any merely material 
inducements. This often sub-conscious friction is respon- 
sible for more inefficiency in a week than all the deliberate 
restriction of output by the workers creates in a year, 
or probably in a decade. It is this that we must remove, 
and it can be removed only by a thorough overhauling 
of our whole economic system, such as we are now on the 
verge of undertaking for the coal industry alone, 

If, then, it is argued that the existing rates of wages 
and the demands for increased remuneration which are 
being pressed forward by the workers are placing a heavy 
burden upon British industry, let us not attempt to meet 
the argument by proposing wage-reductions which would 
merely effect a further dislocation of the economic system ; 
but let us rather emphasise the fact that the fundamental 
question which has to be faced is the question of the human 
factor in industry. Whether wages are low or high, we 
shall not secure efficiency in production while a considerable 
and ever-growing section of the producers is convinced 
that it is being evilly exploited and that industry is being 
conducted not as a public service, but as a means to the 
personal profit of a class. The key to the wages problem, 
as to the whole problem of industrial organisation and 
efficiency, lies in giving to the ordinary workman a sense 
of being fairly dealt with and justly called upon for his 
contribution to the common stock. Not having the sense 
in industry to-day, he not unnaturally follows the example 
of those who employ him, and goes out for all he can get. 
If we find that state of mind inconvenient, it is our business 
so to overhaul our industrial system as to afford an oppor- 
tunity for more desirable motives to come to the top. The 
Coal Commission has inaugurated this national stock-taking, 
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and its results have been thoroughly beneficial. Other 
industries may call for different treatment, and investi- 
gation into them may suggest different solutions. We 
can only say now that a good beginning has been made, 
and that there is at least a good chance that, if the recom- 
mendations of the Coal Commission are fully carried out, 
new motives will be called into play and the wages question 
thereby relegated to a quite secondary position. It may not 
be proved that this will happen; but is there any better 
chance ? Is there, indeed, any way at all of dealing with 
the wages question and eliminating that factor of hostile 
suspicion between wage-earner and profit-making employer 
which underlies every dispute except by calling forth the 
motive of publie service ? 


THE MORAL CASE AGAINST 
PROHIBITION 


T is rather alarming to find a great many people, 
even among those who habitually drink wine 
or beer with their meals, acquiescing in the 
view that in the prohibition controversy all 

the moral arguments are on one side. They are so 
deeply impressed by the number of evils that do 
undoubtedly flow from the flowing bowl that they 
have come, almost unconsciously, to regard drink 
as an absolute evil in itself, and to believe, as a result, 
that its suppression would be an absolute good. Hence, 
though they drink alcohol, they will not defend it. 
They hope in a vague way that America will prohibit 
it but that England won't, so that they may enjoy 
the thrilling spectacle of virtue triumphant “as far 
away as New York is” and at little cost to themselves. 
They do not want to become teetotallers, but they would 
dearly love to become teetotallers by proxy. Hence 
the case against prohibition is left ost entirely 
in the hands of licensed victuallers and of literary 
idealisers of the Middle Ages. The licensed victuallers, 
the brewers, and the distillers are obviously biased 
in the matter. What they want is to preserve their 
trade at all costs; and, when they attempt to make 
out a case for themselves on higher grounds, they show 
themselves as expert in cant as the most extreme of 
their opponents. During the war the brewers and the 
prohibitionists issued a number of manifestoes and 
counter-manifestoes in the advertisement columns of 
the English Press. If the advertisements of the 
prohibitionists drove one into sympathy with the 
wildest excesses of Robert Burns, the advertisements 
of the brewers made one involuntarily exclaim : ‘‘ O for 
a beaker full of lukewarm barley-water, with no beaded 
bubbles winking at the brim!” There is a cant of 
wine and a cant of water, and cant will spoil the flavour 
of the mellowest Chambertin as well as of the most 
crystal stream. If there is a case against prohibition, 
it assuredly does not arise from the fact that the brewers 
are noble, disinterested public servants who pay more 
for the defence of their country than Methodist ministers. 
The medizvalist defence of liquor is more attractive ; 
but it, too, is rather suspect to the ordinary citizen. 
It seems to spring from a riotous and chaotic philosophy, 
a sort of heresy of jollity that deliberately blinds 
itself to some of the most difficult problems of society. 
It is a dramatic gesture against Puritanism rather than 
the rational affirmation of a way to Utopia. One 
would certainly not gather from it that there is a tragedy 
as well as a comedy of liquor. The average man who 
has seen, whether in his own family or in the families 
of his friends, only too many instances in which liquor 
has been the instrument of doom, has no patience 
with the jolly worship of the 
it with amusement as a 

he is inclined to wonder 
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Americans who want to prohibit the thing altogether 
are not more seriously facing the facts of the situation. 
We confess we do not believe it is possible to meet 
the case for prohibition unless we are willing to face 
the facts of the prohibitionists at their worst. It is 
an appalling fact that not a night passes in this country 
in which a considerable number of men fail to treat 
their wives with blackguardly violence as the result 
of drunkenness. Alcoholism beds to crime; it leads 
to disease; it leads to poverty; it leads often to 
degeneracy in the next generation. At least, it aids 
and abets in all these things. Anyone who has ever seen 
a home wrecked by alcoholism must have felt like 
cursing the day on which the use of fermented liquor 
was discovered by man. It is a natural thought with 
many people in such circumstances: “ Put an end 
to the accursed thing and all will be well.” The 
careworn faces of impoverished children, of women 
fearing the disgrace of the home, of a whole family 
waiting for the crash to come—if these things could 
be cured by prohibition, why, who would not be willing 
to pay the price? If one can drink only at the expense 
of such mournful misery, it would be a relief to abstain. 
No realist has ever painted the miseries caused by 
alcoholism in too funereal colours. Zola has done the 
thing in L’Assommoir till one is disgusted. More 
recently Mr. Stacey Aumonier has done it in Three 
Bars Interval till one is pained. If this were the whole 
story, all any decent men could do would be to wish 
God-speed to the prohibitionists. If alcohol is at once 
the eagle that gnaws the liver of this human Prometheus, 
and the chains that bind him to the rock, let us by all 
means abolish alcohol to-morrow and set Prometheus 
free. But is it not a dishonest simplification of the 
facts to suggest that alcohol is the only, or even the 
leading, sorrow of Prometheus? We have seen 
Prometheus delivered from this eagle and these chains 
in Turkey and other Mahometan countries, and has 
it brought him any perfection of happiness? It 
certainly has not made the Turk a perfect man. We 
doubt if many Englishwomen would care to give up 
their beer-drinking English husbands for teetotal 
Turks. It is difficult, we are aware, to compare the 
lot of one race with another without bias, but we 
cannot help believing that a neutral visitor from Mars 
would give it as his opinion that, on an average, a 
woman in England of the breweries leads a richer 
and fuller and freer life than a woman in the watery 
wastes of Turkey. If this is so, it is no good telling 
us that the disuse of alcohol is itself a positive path 
to the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Turkey is free—or comparatively free—from the miseries 
of alcoholism, but she has miseries of her own resulting 
from vices of her own. Nor does she disperse happiness 
to others with a more lavish hand than we of the West. 
It is credibly reported that an Armenian takes no more 
pleasure in having his throat cut by a teetotal Turk 
than an Irishman takes in being led off to gaol by a 
guard of beer-drinking English soldiers. Clearly, then, 
it behoves teetotallers to walk warily. The key to 
Heaven does not lie at the bottom of a ginger-beer bottle. 
But we need not go as far as Turkey in order 
to discover some remarkable facts throwing light 
on the problem of alcohol. We find abundance of 
them in England itself. For one thing, we find that 
excessive drinking—drinking, we mean, to the point 
of incapacity and violence—is much less common 
among the educated than among the uneducated 
classes. For another thing, we find that the most 
desperate crimes due to drunkenness happen almost 
colubedy among the poor. Many English judges 
have dogmatically and sorrowfully announced from 
the Bench that the majority of criminal cases that 
come before them are the direct result of drink. Social 
reformers and clergymen applaud the judges, taking 
their word as gospel. But have the ju , in sayin 
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this, not simply followed the line of least resistance ? 
Have they not simply pounced on the first explanation 
of crime that saves them from having to face the real 
explanation, which is that the leading cause of crime 
is not drink, but poverty? If Dives and Lazarus 
both get drunk, and Dives scarcely ever does anything 
to bring him before the magistrate, while Lazarus has 
to be dragged before the magistrate every Monday 
morning, one can hardly resist the conclusion either 
that Dives is specially favoured by the police or that 
drink has a different effect upon him from what it 
has on Lazarus. We may in this connection leave the 
favour of the police out of the question. The police 
may hush up many things, but they cannot as a rule 
hush up murders and crimes of violence. Now we find 
that, among gentlemen of means, murders and kindred 
crimes resulting from drink are practically unknown, 
while among the inhabitants of the slums crimes of 
the same sort are in comparison of frequent occurrence. 
One would imagine that, in the circumstances, a logical 
man would say: “Abolish the slums.’ To abolish 
poverty, however, would mean the reconstruction of 
society. It would mean, ultimately, the equalisation 
of all citizens, so far as their needs in food and houses 
and holidays and education are concerned. It would 
mean, in other words, an end of the world we know. 
Alas, we are in love with the world we know. We 
do not want it to come to an end. What can we do 
to save this beautiful profitable world? What is 
there that we can throw to the wolves? Why, a keg 
of spirits! Out goes the whiskey on to the road— 
a most unsatisfactory diet for wild beasts—and off we 
gallop, feeling saved for the moment from the remorseless 
pursuit of the wolves of truth. What they want to 
eat up is our social system; we hope to stave them 
off with our public-house system instead. Were not 
the wise always lovers of compromise ? 

The moral case against prohibition, then, is founded 
partly on the fact that prohibition is a means of shutting 
our eyes to the terrible facts of poverty and to the 
necessity for abolishing poverty altogether. Practically 
everyone who argues in favour of prohibition has 
working men, and not Cabinet Ministers or employers 
or country gentlemen, in his mind. If everybody could 
hold their liquor like Cabinet Ministers and employers 
and country gentlemen, we know very well that nobody 
would think prohibition worth carrying. There are 
cases of alcoholism among the rich as among the poor ; 
alcoholism is a vice like sexual excess, or cruelty, 
or meanness. We recognise that all these vices are 
loathsome and that, in certain circumstances, they 
may call for the interference of the law. But we do 
not universally prohibit love and children and money 
because a certain number of vicious creatures are sure 
to be lustful and cruel and mean. We know that we 
should not be making our fellow-creatures happier, 
but more miserable, if we did so. We can unquestion- 
ably make men virtuous by Acts of Parliament, but 
the Acts of Parliament that will make men virtuous 
and happy are those that give men a chance, not those 
that give men chains. We can perfectly easily be a 
sober world—not a sinless a but a reasonably 
sober world—as soon as we make up our minds that 
every child must be born and eaadles A up in a decent 
home and at a decent school, and, when it grows to 
manhood, allowed to live a varied, rich, industrious, 
leisurely life equal in opportunities to that of a Prime 
Minister or a Bishop. This is not Utopianism. It 
is the only honest way to bring to an end the dismal 
tragedies of drink. To do less is immoral. It is a 
disputable thing whether the abolition of drink 
would on the whole increase the happiness of human 
society. We have heard a Canadian teetotaller assert 
regretfully that the teetotal towns in Canada were 

dead as mutton” as a result of prohibition. The 
evidence on such a matter, however, is sure to be 


conflicting. Who can doubt, however, that men would 
be happier if society were reconstructed on a juster 
model? Many people doubt the feasibility of this, 
but who is there who does not desire to get rid of the 
mortal miseries of the slums? If we were as experi- 
mental in our politics as in our chemistry, we would at 
least see if the thing could not be done. And, even 
apart from social reconstruction as a whole, we could go 
a long way towards the abolition of alcoholism by 
reconstructing the public-house. We could forbid the 
sale of bad whiskey and fresh whiskey and impure beer. 
We could nationalise the drink trade, and so destroy 
all those incitements to alcohol-poiscning which arise 
from the love of profit. It is a grave step for the State 
to interfere with the normal life of man, to abolish a 
custom which has the sanction of many of the great 
and the wise and the good, unless every other means 
of achieving social happiness has been tried and found 
wanting. We are Socialists, but not State-worshippers. 
We believe that for the State to limit the citizen's 
freedom, not because it is the best thing to do, but 
because it is the easiest thing to do, is immoral tyranny, 
and is the wrong way to a better civilisation. We are 
told, indeed, that in America, the most potent arguments 
for prohibition are not moral at all, but are economic 
and political. The employers want to increase the 
efficiency of the workers, and social reformers wish 
to get rid of the liquor interest in polities ae 4 
as so many of the publicans are Germans!). Well, 
it is good to make men efficient, and it is good to cleanse 
politics. We should have thought, however, it could be 
done without narrowing the bounds of human freedom. 
We doubt if it is justifiable to do it at the price of 
human freedom. 


THE HEREDITY OF THE 
NAVAL OFFICER 


N Sir J. M. Barrie’s Alice Sit-by-the-Fire, we find Amy 
I explaining to her brother Cosmo the theory that 
children know something about their parents ‘ by 
heredity.” And when the boy said: “ Heredity? That's 
drink, isn’t it?” she tried to put him right, insisting that 
“if we know ourselves well, we know our parents also.”’ 
This is the other side of the more familiar scientifie proposi- 
tion, that if we know the parents and ancestors well, we 
know the children also. The literature of heredity is full 
of illustrations of this, and a recent example of much interest 
is to be found in a study by Prof. C. B. Davenport and his 
assistant, Miss M. T. Scudder, entitled Naval Officers, their 
Heredity and Development.* 

What the investigators did was to inquire into the lineage 
and life-history of sixty-eight naval officers of distinction. 
The names were not selected so as to support any preformed 
conclusions, but a number had to be left unused, because 
the biographies gave little information regarding juvenile 
promise or family history. The general result goes to show 
that the majority of the eminent naval officers dealt with 
have certain inborn characters in common, the inborn-ness 
or heritability being indicated by early outcrops of the 
quality and by its expression in some form or other in the 
lineage. If the number of lives is sufficiently large to form 
a secure basis, the conclusion reached is of considerable 
practical value. For it indicates that in selecting untried 
men for naval commissions (for pacific adventures as well 
as for warfare), attention should be paid to reliable informa- 
tion regarding family history and youthful promise. This 
is in accordance with what we know of inheritance in general ; 
well-marked traits are usually family traits ; mental quali- 
ties are entailed like physical qualities; the child is not 
only father of the man, but a chip of the old block. 
Individuality remains, indeed, more or less unpredictable, 


* Carnegie Institution of Washington. Publication No. 259, 1919, 
pp. 236. 
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and special gifts may emerge in an apparently common- 
place stock, but the probabilities of success along any 
particular line are obviously greater when there is a heredit- 
ary bias in that direction, and some youthful indication 
of its presence. ‘“‘ What has poor little Horatio done,” 
cried his uncle, Captain Suckling, when young Nelson was 
brought to him, at twelve years, to be taken on his ship, ‘‘ that 
he, being so weak, should be sent to rough it at sea? But 
let him come, and if a cannon ball takes off his head, he will 
at least be provided for.” Yet, if we look up the life of 
Nelson, we find very significant incidents in his childhood. 
There is the story of the journey to school on a very snowy 
day, when Horatio kept repeating to his brother who was 
for returning: “‘ Remember it was left to our honour.” 
There is the story of the schoolhouse pear-tree which Nelson 
climbed by night, robbing it of its fruit, of which however 
he would eat none, saying to his school-fellows that he 
had pilfered only because they had confessed they were 
afraid. Thus, as Prof. Davenport says, Captain Suckling 
“did not understand the significance of the introspective 
brooding silence, that tenacious regard for his honour, that 
willingness to undertake hazardous enterprises without 
claiming any material reward, which Horatio Nelson had 
already shown.” The early outcrops of special gifts and 
the premonitions of greatness may be real enough though 
unrecognised either by parent or teacher. This is where 
the insight of the expert and a study of the lineage will 
prove of value. 

What, then, are the qualities which mark the inheritance 
of naval officers of distinction? First, there is the love 
of the sea, thalassophilia, which Prof. Davenport speaks of 
sometimes by the forbidding name of “ sea-lust.” It is 
a specific quality, with correlated expressions in restlessness, 
roving, and love of adventure, so characteristic that the 
chances are strong against anyone who hasn’t it becoming an 
eminent naval officer. A list of twenty-seven famous officers 
is given, all of whom showed in boyhood a love for the sea, 
or were restless, nomadic, and fond of adventure. The 
love of the sea differentiates the born seaman from the 
“‘Jand-lubber ”’ ; “it is in the blood,” the seamen say. 
As Hoppin writes: “‘ The sea is a magnet that draws its 
own to it wherever they may be. . . . The love of the sea 
is one of the instincts that are original in the nature of 
some.” It has marked certain strains of mankind, such 
as the Pheenicians and the Vikings, and it is not easily 
faked. It seems to be, Prof. Davenport says, the opposite 
of what psychiatrists call ‘‘ claustrophilia,”’ or contentment 
with living in enclosures, whether in tents or in cities. 
It implies a love for wide expanse and free movement in 
it. Much more than nomadism, it seems like a secondary 
sex character, for, apart from Grace Darling and a few 
others, it rarely flourishes except in masculine soil. In the 
technical language of genetics, thalassophilia behaves as a 
recessive character. If the father is thalassophilic, and 
the mother belongs to a non-thalassophilic race, the sons 
will not be thalassophilic ; if the quality is on both sides 
of the house it may be that all the boys will go to sea! 
But we are not courageous enough to pledge ourselves 
personally to so great precision as this : ‘“ It is theoretically 
probable that some mothers are heterozygous for love of 
the sea; so that when married to a thalassophilic man, 
half of their children will show sea-lust and half will not.” 
We should like to have a door of retreat open before we said 
much about this in the messroom, yet will not the best of 
them plead guilty to being ‘“‘ fond of the sea”? And all 
that we wish to make quite clear is this, that so far as the 
facts have been scientifically investigated, they point to 
the probability that ‘if there is not a history of love of 
the sea in close male relatives on at least one side, the youth 
will not become a great sea captain or naval! officer.” 

The second characteristic quality is that of the fighter, 
the adventurer, the hyperkinetic temperament, dominantly 
active and insurgent. It includes the excitable, ambitious, 
optimistic, jolly, nervous type, and the over-active, auda- 











cious, belligerent, hilarious, passionate ‘‘ choleric” type. It 
is opposed, of course, to the hypokinetic temperament, which 
includes ‘‘ phlegmatic”’ and ‘‘ melancholic’ types. Now, it is 
a striking fact that of the sixty-seven naval officers dealt 
with in Dr. Davenport’s book (which gives summaries of all 
their life-histories and lineages), no fewer than thirty-one 
may be reckoned as born fighters, and almost all of these were 
hyperkinetic. ‘‘On the other hand, the great strategists 
and even the tacticians and most of those whose chief 
service was in administration are hypokinetics or inter- 
mediates.’ Nelson stands alone in combining great strategic 
insight, tactical skill, and fighting gallantry of the first 
order, and this he was able to do because of the combination 
in him of hyperkinesis and hypokinesis. It is probable 
that the hyperkinetic temperament behaves in inheritance 
as a dominant character, passing from generation to genera- 
tion without skipping any. The expressions of it are very 
varied, but they have a common character, and it stirs one 
to read of them. Of Commodore Joshua Barney his 
biographer writes: ‘‘ When excited there was a lightning- 
like splendour in the coruscations of his glance that few 
persons could meet without perturbation.” Of Lord 
Dundonald it is written: “ Action was the breath of his 
nostrils. Give him an element to overcome, and he was 
in his element . . . his life was made up of a series of quarrels.” 
Of John Hawkins, the patriarch of the sea-rovers, “ bred 
to the sea in the ships of his family,” we read that he 
“craved adventure.” Of Michael de Ruyter we read that 
when he was between ten and twelve he climbed the church 
steeple, sat on the ball at its top, and waved to the people 
below. This is a diagram of the hyperkinetic temperament, 
and it is interesting to read that when the naughtiest boy 
in Flushing went to sea, “ he seemed to have left all of his 
vices ashore with his old clothes.” We must not forget 
the minority of hypokinetics, like the reserved Collingwood 
whose “ resolution was adamant,” like the taciturn Howe 
who ‘‘ never made a friendship except at the mouth of a 
cannon.” ‘To the lieutenant who announced that the ship 
was on fire close to the magazine, and in his perturbation 
stumbled into saying, ‘‘ But don’t be frightened, we hope 
to get it under control shortly,” Howe frigidly replied : 
“Frightened, sir! What do you mean?” The fact was 
that he knew no fear. As a contemporary says: ‘‘ Howe 
was as undaunted as a rock, and as silent.” Nelson’s 
life, as everyone knows, displays an extraordinary dualism, 
a prevailing hypokinetic depression, interrupted by explosions 
of hyperkinetic genius for which there is no word but 
splendour :—“ Even if the Devil stands at the door, we shall 


sail to-morrow forenoon ;” ‘‘ Leave off action!” (as the 
signal from his superior officer indicated). ‘‘ Now damn 
me if I do!” 


The third characteristic quality is a capacity for com- 
manding or administering, which is associated with quick 
and orderly thinking, with readiness to assume respon- 
sibility, with good-nature and decision of character. Of 
eight notable strategists, such as Nelson, Jervis and Mahan, 
all showed as boys a fondness for adventure or for the sea ; 
of eighteen administrators, eleven showed as boys either 
fondness for the sea or nomadism ; many showed love of 
fun, pranks, and adventure, but there was no instance of 
quarrelsomeness. Almost diagrammatic of the commanding 
capacity are the stories told of Farragut. At the age of 
twelve, he was given command by Porter of the recaptured 
American ship Barclay, and dared the furiously recalcitrant 
captain to come on deck with his pistol, ‘“‘ unless he wished 
to go overboard.” Before he was eighteen, Farragut was 
given command of a brig, and writes thus of his promotion : 
“ T consider it a great advantage to obtain command young, 
having observed, as a general rule, that persons who come 
into authority late in life shrink from responsibility and 
often break down under its weight.” There is no mistaking 
the specific quality of the “ born leader.” 

We do not think that the American investigators allow 
enough for the psychological factor, such as the tradition 
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of the family, and the talk of the household, for ‘‘ nurture ”’ 
in the wide sense as distinguishable from hereditary 
“ nature,” but their general conclusions are consistent with 
the well-established view that an inheritance consists in 
part at least of well-defined non-blending factors which 
determine mind and character as well as brain and body. 
“Unless a candidate shows a history in youth of adven- 
turousness and thalassophilia, it is improbable that he will 
make a great naval officer. Unless he has- a hyperkinetic 
temperament it is not probable that he will make a successful 
naval fighter. Unless a love of the sea appears on at least 
one side of the house, hyperkinesis in at least one parent, 
or a case of an eminent naval man among the male relatives 
of the mother, one is justified in doubting if the applicant 
for a naval commission will become an eminent officer.” 
Even if he has all these things, it will not, of course, follow 
that he will attain to eminence, but there are throughout 
the world so many round men in square holes that it seems 
common sense to attend to Mahan’s saying: ‘‘ Each man 
has his special gift, and to succeed must act in accordance 
with it.” And how is the “ special gift” to be discovered 
except by studying childhood and pedigree ? 
J. ArTHUR THOMSON. 





OBSERVATIONS 


OTWITHSTANDING the official announcement that 
the Kaiser is to be granted a fair trial, I can observe 
no general disposition to treat his case as sub judice. 

Looking through one newspaper the other day, I found 
Mr. Tillett calling for his ex-Majesty’s removal from the 
earth, Sir Gilbert Parker demanding his internment in 
some distant island, and Lady Byron supplementing a 
plea for a judicial investigation with the palpably biased 
remark that should the defendant not be condemned to 
the gallows or the guillotine, then the foulest deeds must 
be applauded and floral tributes laid on the shrine of Satan. 
Even “an eminent K.C.,” writing on the subject under 
that designation, is betrayed at one point into speaking of 
the accused person as “the greatest criminal in history,” 
and indeed it must be difficult for anybody in these islands 
to think or speak otherwise. Obviously, however, these 
are scarcely the terms in which a truly judicial impartiality 


would express itself. 
* * + 


What it means, and what is now generally recognised, is 
that, unless Holland comes to the rescue by refusing to 
surrender her embarrassing refugee, our own Government 
may find themselves presently in an extremely awkward 
mess. Apparently they and the other Allied Governments, 
in deciding to place the Kaiser on his trial, came at the same 
time to some sort of secret understanding that, no matter 
what might be proved against the prisoner (assuming they 
get hold of him), he is not to be put to death. Does Mr. 
Lloyd George really believe that this will be regarded as a 
satisfactory fulfilment of his election pledges? If so, he 
has only to study such typical expressions of opinion as 
those just quoted to discover his error. Further, it has to 

borne in mind that, from their very nature, the con- 
templated trials must be expected and are doubtless intended 
to whip up rather than to moderate the public appetite 
for retribution, since even if the evidence against the Kaiser 
should be of a coldly technical character, the deeds to be 
brought home to his accomplices or tools have been 
foreshadowed by Mr. Lloyd George as incredible in their 
wickedness. And yet, with all this proved and after public 
feeling has been duly wrought up to a white heat of fury, 
the arch-criminal is to be merely deported or tamely 
interned! One can almost hear the inevitable uproar in 
advance. I imagine, too, that Ministers themselves are 
beginning to hear it. At all events, there is a certain 
intelligence in the effort now being made to soften the 
effect of the foreseen anti-climax by preparing us for it 
beforehand. 


* * * 


To what extent his many preoccupations at the Peace 
Conference may have hindered Mr. Lloyd George from giving 


a full and timely consideration to these possibilities can 
only be surmised, but there can be no doubt that the over- 
strain of his Paris labours, combined with the constant 
calls on his attention from London, has told rather seri- 
ously on his health. Fortunately, he has all the recupera- 
tive powers, if not the iron constitution, of a Gladstone, 
and he has likewise the gift cultivated by the same states- 
man—a faculty, by the way, which was apt to double the 
concern of that great man’s colleagues oh le his occa- 
sional periods of indisposition—of being able to turn an 
enforced rustication to account in the forging and launching 
of new thunderbolts. There are signs that Mr. George's 
convalescence in the present instance may be rather slower 
than has been generally expected, and, if so, it may mean 
that some important matters will have to wait for settle- 
ment—among them, the question of amending the Home 
Rule Act and even the bringing into operation of Welsh 
Disestablishment, both of which, it will be remembered, 
take effect within a specified period after the ratification 
of peace. But the ratification of peace for this and similar 
purposes is not the earliest, but the latest ratification— 
possibly of the treaty with Turkey, possibly of that with 
Bulgaria, either of which might be delayed for weeks or 
months. 
* * * 

It will be interesting to see how the Women’s Emanci- 
pation Bill fares in the Lords, where, so far as I am aware, 
there is no Labour peer in waiting to bid it welcome and 
attend to its interests. I suppose that as a Labour Bill 
through and through—that is, a Bill conceived, drafted and 
piloted through the Commons solely by the enterprise of 
Labour leadership and in the teeth of Ministerialist, Liberal 
and Unionist resistance—this is the first intruder of the 
kind that ever forced its way into the hereditary House. 
Such being the position, the peers have open to them, in 
addition to the two courses which are all that the Parlia- 
mentary writers allow, a third alternative. According 
to those authorities, the Bill must now be either accepted, 
with or without amendment, or rejected. But surely it 
need be neither rejected nor accepted—it might simply 
be boycotted ; and doubtless that would be its fate failing 
a helping hand from some democratically-minded, inde- 
—— peer. For though Labour has claimed since the 
ast election to be the second largest party in one Chamber, 
it is still quite out of it in the other—as indeed it would 
continue to be (such are the humorous possibilities of 
our present constitution), even were it strong enough in 
the Commons to form a Labour Government. 

* * * 


Yorkshiremen have a story, illustrative of the bracing 
social atmosphere of their county, of a fellow-Yorkshire- 
man, who, on being apologised to for having had his toes 
trodden on, replied in effect: “Beg pardon be blowed ; 
tha wants thumpin’, tha does.” Though Lord Robert 
Cecil is not a Yorkshireman, it has not escaped notice that 
on the same day on which the Prime Minister expressed 
regret through the newspapers for having forgotten to 
mention him in his Peace speech, Lord Robert acknowledged 
the strangely phrased apology by assisting the Labour party 
to inflict a thumping defeat on Mr. Lloyd George’s Govern- 
ment. Probably he will not be “forgotten” again, 
especially if it is his purpose, as it seems to be, to rescue the 
intelligentsia of the Ministerial back benches from their 
prevailing listlessness and want of direction. In sympathy 
with the Liberal and Labour Opposition on some points, 
there is one on which he social y differs both from them 
and from the Prime Minister as well, unless, to be sure, the 
latter has gone back on his Welsh record. To Lord Robert 
the Church in Wales is everything—his Alsace-Lorraine, 
his Dantzig, his Sarre Valley—and he will fight. against its 
alienation and its alienators to the last. 


* * * 
How completely the Kaiser coup has failed as a piece of 
electioneering strategy (which some ple are simple or 


cynical enough to suspect to be its real motive) may be seen 
from the indifference with which the subject is being treated 
in the by-elections. Evidently, the “ war mind” is less 
tenacious in the constituencies than at Westminster. Coal 
is the issue on which both East Swansea and Bothwell 
have been or are being fought, and it will also, no doubt, 
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be the theme of the coming fight in Durham. Politically, 
these are notable, perhaps decisive, events. They reveal 
in eaeh instance the official Ministerial candidate standing 
on a plain anti-nationalisation ticket, and claiming at the 
same time to represent the Liberal wing of the Coalition. 
Lose or win, such champions must lead in either event to 
compromise a Prime Minister on the fence, though perhaps 
less as losers than as winners. 
JADE. 


Correspondence 
POLISH IMPERIALISM 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresmMan. 


Srr,—Communication from the East of Europe is still so slow 
that it is difficult in London to arrive at a just estimate of what 
is happening in Warsaw. For this reason I feel sure that you will 
be glad to publish some corrections in regard to certain state- 
ments in your issue of May 31st. May I point out that General 
Haller did not swear ‘“* never to sheathe his sword until Poland 
extended from the Baltic to the Black Sea.” He did not mention 
the Black Sea at all, and I heard the whole of his speech. He 
said that his sword was at the order of the Seym (Diet), and that 
he would not sheathe it until Danzig and Silesia were restored 
to Poland. General Haller, at present in command of the troops 
on the Galician front fighting against the Bolsheviks, is acting 
under the orders of General Pilsudski, Chief of the State. You 
go on to say that the Poles are winning the hatred of the Russians 
in Lithuania. Now, sir, there are no Russians in Lithuania— 
outside the Bolshevik troops and a small number of ex-officials 
of the old regime, who under the Tsar practised every kind 
of cruelty and extortion. The inhabitants of Lithuania, in all 
about thirteen millions, include 1,800,000 Lithuanians, an 
Aryan race with a language closely akin to Sanscrit ; 4,000,000 
Poles ; 6,000,000 White Ruthenians, a Slav race speaking a 
tongue between Russian and Polish; and a number of Jews. 
The Lithuanians who are co-operating with the Poles against 
the Bolsheviks have raised a force of 6,000 men. The White 
Ruthenians speak of the Polish forces as “ our troops,” and 
everywhere the Polish Army is hailed with rejoicing. This is 
not to be wondered at. The country within the Bolshevik zone 
has been put to the sword, men have been burned alive, women 
first outraged then stabbed, little children horribly mutilated. 
The only hope of deliverance from a reign of terror is the Polish 
Army. I have been to Lithuania and I speak from observation 
of the facts. You go on to insist on the animosity Polish 
Imperialism is incurring among the Ukrainians. You use the 
term, sir, as if it were applied to a homogeneous people. The 
Ukraine is inhabited by a mosaic of tribes; the majority are 
Little Russians, who speak a Russian dialect and belong to the 
Greek Orthodox Church. There are also a number of Poles— 
especially in Chelm, a province of Poland—the inevitable Jews, 
some Red Ruthenians and a sprinkling of people with Mongol 
features, who use the Tartar tongue. This conglomeration of 
nations, since the Russian Revolution, has been termed 
“* Ukrainian,” but save for convenience’ sake the word is in no 
sense descriptive. Like the Lithuanians their sense of nationalism 
is entirely local; a man will tell you he is “hereish”; a Red 
Ruthenian, whose son is in the Bolshevik ranks, explained that 
he had three children and one Russian. The Ukrainians— 
that is to say, the inhibitants of the territory known as Ukraine— 
are divided in their loyalty. Thus one faction has joined the 
Bolsheviks, another faction is fighting them, a third has joined 
the Polish Army, a fourth has united with the Red Ruthenians 
in Kast Galicia. The medley of races, the divergent aims of 
various contending sections, the intense ignorance of the over- 
whelming majority of the people who under Russian rule had 
no opportunities of education, prevent the emergency of the 
most rudimentary sense of national consciousness. One day 
General Petlura, acting with the Bolsheviks, demands an armis- 
tice with the Poles. The next the Ruthenians, getting the upper- 
— fall on a Polish contingent, and having tortured, bury them 
alive. 

The Bolshevik danger in the Ukraine is a very real one. In 
East Galicia, reinforced by predatory bands of Red Ruthenians 
the invaders were at one time within an ace of capturing Lemberg. 
Had Poland not intervened Bolshevism with its attendant 
horrors of massacre and wholesale torture would have established 
itself so firmly in the border countries that the future of the 
East of Europe would have been menaced. M. Paderewski in 
his last speech in the Seym pointed out that Poland was not at 





war with the Ukrainian people, but with the Bolsheviks and those 
guerrilla bands who join sporadically in the fighting, but that, 
in the absence of a cohesive and coherent Ukrainian government 
able to hold its own against Bolshevik invaders and internal 
insurgents, it was not possible to make terms. Only by the 
advance of the Polish Army has order been restored : an advance 
which has for its ultimate, not the acquisition of territory, but 
the defeat of the Bolsheviks who, unchecked, would undoubtedly 
invade Poland. Until the enemy is driven out order cannot be 
established and neither Poland, Lithuania nor Ukraine can have 
security or peace. The Allies have decided against the task. 
If Poland had not accepted it, what would have been the con- 
sequence ? 

Bolshevism in theory is alluring; as it works out—against 
and in spite of Lenin’s principles—it is an orgy of cruelty, a 
fantasia of horror which stupefies all sense of comparison, I 
have seen some of the victims—what was left of their dead 
bodies—I have been through the country, witnessed the grotesque 
destruction of the peasants’ homes. If Poland had not taken 
up arms, who would have delivered these unhappy people ? 

In regard to ‘“‘ massacres of the Jews,” these would appear 
to have been manufactured by the Central London Zionist 
Organisation via the Copenhagen Bureau; they have not, 
however, taken place in Poland. But the matter is too important 
to be dealt with cursorily, and I fear I have already trespassed 
unduly on your space. With your permission I will answer the 
allegations in a future letter.—Yours, etc., 

A. E,. CHESTERTON. 

Hotel Bristol, Warsaw. 

June 16th. 


[The words which Mrs. Chesterton declares General Haller 
never used were quoted verbatim from a report of his speech 
which she herself, as correspondent of The Daily Express, wired 
to that newspaper on the day on which she heard it. 

As for the rest of her letter, it is a remarkable example of the 
ability of the Poles to foist their grotesquely inaccurate and 
dishonest propaganda upon some foreign correspondents. We 
have space to correct only a few of Mrs. Chesterton’s—doubtless 
unconscious—misstatements. There are not four million Poles 
in Lithuania but, even according to Polish estimates, at most a 
million and a-half. There are no such people as “* White 
Ruthenians,” which is a term invented by the Poles. They are 
** White Russians,” they call themselves Russians, their language 
is practically pure Russian, and an overwhelming majority of 
them profess the Orthodox faith ; to suggest that they welcome 
the advent of the Polish troops is not only absurd in itself, but 
is in the most direct opposition to all trustworthy information 
coming from that region. As for the Ukrainians of Eastern 
Galicia, they are a very homogeneous race, speaking a single 
language, and though they differ in their attitude towards 
Russia they are unanimous in their bitter hostility to the Poles. 
We venture to say that there are no more Ukrainians in the 
Polish Army than there are Germans. The force which came 
“within an ace of capturing Lemberg” was not Bolshevik, 
but anti-Bolshevik Ukrainian. A decent democratic Ukrainian 
Government had been built up in Eastern Galicia,’and not a 
single Bolshevik band had crossed the border until the Poles 
invaded the country and reduced it to chaos. As to the ‘‘ mas- 
sacres of the Jews” (which Mrs. Chesterton suggests were manu- 
factured in Copenhagen), complete evidence of scores of such 
‘** massacres ’’—in the literal sense of the word—having taken 
place may be found by anyone in the files of the Catholic (i.e. 
anti-Jewish) Polish newspapers of the last three months. 

In short, there is scarcely a single statement in Mrs. Chesterton’s 
letter that can be checked which is not completely untrue, The 
propaganda of Polish Imperialism appears to be as naively 
incompetent as it is unscrupulous.—EKd. N.S.] 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Your article “China and the Peace” reminds me of 
another charge which is now being made against Japan. The 
charge is concerned with the traffic in morphia. It is alleged that 
Japanese agents are at work in China pushing this business, 
giving free injections and the like. The practices thus taught 
and encouraged are said to be much more dangerous and demoral- 
ising even than opium-smoking; it is to be concluded that, 
from the point of view of international politics, they are con- 
sidered to be by so much the more valuable. The morphia used 
is made in London and Edinburgh, the annual export of the 
substance from here to Japan reaching the extraordinary total 
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of eighteen tons. The normal annual supply for one of London’s 


yo is five ounces. 

. charges were made at a public meeting in London a 

month or two ago, but I have not seen them mentioned in any 

of the daily newspapers. Yet the whole thing gives us a striking 

picture, though not a pleasing one, of up-to-date scientific com- 

merce walking hand in hand with Real-politik.—Yours, etc., 
T. M. A. Cooper. 


CAN ENGLAND FEED HERSELF? 


To the Editor of Toe New SraresMan. 

Sir,—This raises a question which goes down to the very root 
of the civilisation of the future, and it will be found that the third 
basic principle of national development mentioned by Miss Webb 
in her letter in your issue of June 21st, namely, “ the re-establish- 
ment of a national currency,” gives the clue which must be 
followed up if the question is to be correctly answered. 

Everybody will probably admit that the wider the trade rela- 
tions of a coun with the rest of the world, the greater will be 
the prosperity of that country if the trading is mutually bene- 
ficial, and the larger will be the population that it will conse- 
quently be able to maintain. 

What has to be ensured in international trading is that the 
trade shall be mutually beneficial, and although the internal 
relationships in this country are far from right, the period 1840- 
1874 may be taken as illustrating such a condition as far as the 
maintenance of a growing population and relative prosperity for 
the nation (although not necessarily for individuals) is concerned. 
During this time the maximum price of wheat, taking five-year 
periods, was 57s. 10d., and the lowest price 49s. 1d., the average 
for the thirty-five years having been about 53s. Agriculture was 
relatively prosperous. 

During the same time exports per head of the population in 
five-year periods rose from 38s. to 147s. in 1870-1874 (in 1865-1869 
they were 119s.), which denoted industrial prosperity. 

In the succeeding thirty years, from 1875-1904, the highest 
average price of wheat was 47s. 8d. in the five-year period 1875- 
1879, falling by successive stages until in the five years 1900-1904 
it touched low-water mark at 27s. 4d. Agriculture was depressed, 
not to say well-nigh ruined. 

During the same time, from the -water mark of 147s., 
exports per head of the population to 120s. in the period 
1875-1879, went to 133s. in the next five-year period 1880-1884, 
and then by successive declines touched 118s. in 1895-1899—a 
period of stagnation for industry, if nothing worse—so that 
although the population continued to increase, it did so in spite 
of, and not because of, increasing national prosperity. 

The former period was a time of national currency which, 
implying as it did that other countries did not want our money, 
resulted in an exchange of s for goods, beneficial in every 

to our agriculture and to our industries, and equally bene- 
ficial to those with whom we traded. Under such conditions 
trade was free to flow in the easiest channels, resulting in every 
nation exchanging with other countries those commodities that 
were commercially most beneficial to the mutual interest. 

The latter period, and in fact certainly up till the outbreak of 
war, was a time of international currency for us because of the 
adoption by Germany of a gold standard in 1873, as pointed out 
by Miss Webb, most of the leading trading nations having since 
followed Germany’s example. The effect of trade under these 
conditions, where nations could sell their goods here for our 
money and spend that money in making purchases in other 
countries, leaving them free to take our money (gold) if they 
wished instead of our goods, was harmful in the extreme to us, 
and created bitter international trade jealousy, tending to drive 
the nations participating into hostility towards each other, and 
making easier the catastrophe which overtook the world in 
August, 1914. 

Let us revert to a national currency under which our national 
trade will inevitably require in future that commodities must be 
taken from us in exchange for commodities sent to us, and that 
trade will tend gradually to cement the growing feeling of friend- 
ship between us and the nations of the world, not excluding even 
Germany. As this friendship strengthens, so the need to view 
the question of Britain feeding herself with an eye on the possible 
military needs of the future will grow less, and it will be possible 
te allow trade once more to flow in the easiest channels, every 
nation exchanging once more those commodities that were com- 
mercially most beneficial to the mutual interest. It will be found 
then that this country will have every incentive to produce 
enough of its own foodstuff to. render it secure in the ease of a 
sudden emergency and to enable it rapidly to increase its pro- 
duction if this became desirable, while it would be free to import 
such of its foodstuff as the unrestricted trade led it to do, and its 
7 would i g° on steadily soe 

our correspondents, Mr. Day and - Dunlop, would, I 
believe, both find in this policy all that they required, and the 
question that remains to be asked is how it is ible to force 


our nation to face these fundamental issuies so that our national 
reconstruction is on completely comprehensive lines.— Yours, etc., 
Mark B. F. Masor. 


[Our correspondent’s argument seems to us somewhat seriously 


vitiated by the fact, to which he does not refer, that during 
the five years 1910-1914, immediately preceding the war, when 
what he calls the system of “international currency” was in 
full swing and the average price of wheat was only 32s., our 
exports rose to the wholly unprecedented figure of 222s. per 
head.—Ep. N.S.] 


POWER ALCOHOL 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—This week’s New SraresMaN contains the statement 
that “a special Inter-Departmental Committee find that there 
is no commercial prospect of producing power alcohol from 
potatoes or other vegetable substance grown on these islands.” 
It would be interesting to know the evidence for such a 
conclusion, seei that potatoes are, as a matter of fact, 
practically the only source of power alcohol in the chief aleohol- 
producing countries, viz., Germany and the United States. 
As far back as 1912 the German output (I am sorry I have no 
figures for the United States by me) was 70,000,000 ons— 
80 oy cent. of the entire production. And according to fessor 
V. B. Lewes, when the Russians had overrun Galicia, and shortage 
of petrol seemed likely to paralyse the German transport service, 
every motor car in the empire was adapted to run on alcohol ; 
and, he adds, the Germans might have been defeated years earlier 
if industrial alcohol had not formed an important part of her 
agricultural economy. 

Mr. R. N. Tweedy, in his book on Industrial Alcohol, from 
which the above information is taken, states that ** 120,000,000 
gallons Sous were imported by the United Kingdom in 1915, 
An equivalent quantity of alcohol could have been produced 
from 500,000 acres of potatoes. With an average of twelve tons 
per acre, 600,000 acres would provide the crop for food and the 
whole petrol substitute as well.” British farmers, however, prefer 
600,000 acres of " 

As Mr. Tweedy truly remarks, “ Alcohol is a proved substitute 
for kerosene and petrol, and it can be obtained in our own 
country until the sun ceases to shine.” Mr. V. E. Johnson, in 
Modern Inventions, states that “‘ the fuel of the future is alcohol,”’ 
and that one ton of potatoes yields from twenty-five to thirty 
gallons of alcohol. 

Germany in 1912 produced 70,000,000 gallons of industrial 
alcohol from home-grown potatoes. In 1919 a British Committee 
informs the world that there is “ no commercial prospect ’’ of 
producing alcohol from potatoes! Is this the British method 
of setting about agricultural reconstruction ?—Yours, ete., 

39 Stanhope Gardens, Highgate, N. P. Murpny. 

July 8th. 


Miscellany 
COWLEY 


T is doubtful whether, even in more peaceful days 
| than ours, many would have paused to celebrate the 
third centenary of the birth of Abraham Cowley. 

It need not, therefore, be a matter of much concern that 
we still cannot fix the precise day or even month when that 
celebration should take place. For the same uncertainty 
that hangs over Cowley’s birth hangs also over his fame. 

The three greatest English poets are Spenser, Shakespeare, 
and Cowley; so, according to a tradition recorded by 
Dr. Johnson, Milton had declared ; and we certainly know 
that he admired Cowley more than any other poet of his 
own time. Dryden, characteristically acknowledging his 
debt to Cowley, said, “‘ His authority is almost sacred to me,” 
while Pope, also characteristically, asked, ‘‘Who now 
reads Cowley ?” having, as Dean Beeching has remarked, 
“some interest in dissuading his own readers from doing 
so.” Addison, who again had learnt so much from Cowley, 
could only compare his genius to the lambent radiance 
of the Milky Way. 

Half a century later the world had changed. Johnson, 
in his Lives of the Poets, was critical. He put Cowley first 
in his series, and regarded him as one of the ‘‘ metaphysical ”’ 
poets. But on the whole he depreciated the ‘‘ metaphy- 
sical” tribe. Johnson was the last critic who dealt seriously 
with Cowley. His own world had in its turn been submerged ; 
a new generation had arisen, for whom “ the world’s great 
age begins anew.” Disdainful of the eighteenth century, 
now and then condescending to the seventeenth, they 
refused to take Cowley seriously. But at times they 
accepted him playfully. So he acquired a new reputation 
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of a different sort. It was best expressed by Lamb, who 
placed the name of Cowley among “ the sweetest names 
and which carry a perfume in the mention.”’ This relegation 
of Cowley to the aromatic by-paths was as uncritical as 
the earlier attempt to place him on a pinnacle as “ the 
Prince of Poets.” Yet, after he has been lying in 
Westminster Abbey for two and a-half centuries, we are 
still content to leave it at that. 

Here—one may note in passing—we come again on to 
that ancient fact that we English are not a nation of critics. 
To attain that excellency we are too creative. One has 
even seen put forward in England the fantastic notion 
that criticism ought to be creative, as though a creative 
criticism were not a contradiction in terms. Much of our 
best so-called ‘“criticism’—Pater’s work for instance— 
really is creative. But let us turn to nations which have 
produced masters of criticism. It would be a poor com- 
pliment to call the Promenades Littéraires or La Critica 
creative. Still, we may accept our English critics as we 
find them, sometimes pedants for whom literature is a 
museum of dead fossils to moralise over, sometimes, and 
more characteristically, lively amateurs of the higher con- 
fectionery, with a relish for choice morsels. The typical 
English critic, indeed, was Jack Horner, never so satisfied 
with his own goodness as when “he put in his thumb and 
pulled out a plum.” That literature is something more 
and other than cake, that it is alive, with warm blood 
in the veins and a bony structure beneath, the English 
critic—there are always brilliant exceptions—finds it 
hard to conceive. We may well be content, for we would 
not choose, even if we could, to be a nation of critics rather 
than a nation of poets. 

Now Cowley was alive, more alive, indeed, with more 
movement in him, than any other writer of his time. It 
was necessary, for he lived in an age of transition. That 
may seem a futile statement to make, for no one ever lived 
in any other kind of age. But Cowley lived in an age— 
it may be that we live in the like—when the transition 
was rapid, so rapid that scarcely anyone could keep up 
with it. The old order, in society and in literature, already 
more than mature, had been destroyed by war and revolu- 
tion; there was a new order to build up. It is the 
distinction of Cowley that he, more than any man, was 
the active agent through whom that transition was in 
literature effected. It is significant that the symbolic 
figure of Moses looking towards a Promised Land so often 
furnished him with fine metaphors. He started with 
Ben Jonson and Donne, he ended with Dryden, and Swift 
was born in the year of his death. He traversed the whole 
space between the English Renaissance and the English 
so-called Augustan Age, seeming an equal to the men of 
one world and a king to the men of the other. 

The circumstances of his temperament and his life ideally 
fitted Cowley for the task that was laid upon him. This, 
no doubt, he himself never realised, and may be it has 
never been pointed out. To superficial view Cowley’s 
career was a succession of failures and makeshifts and 
disappointments. He was born near Paternoster Row in 
the autumn of 1618, when Shakespeare had been dead 
two years. Bacon, Jonson, and Donne were of mature age, 
Hobbes was thirty, and Milton a child of ten. The son of a 
stationer (which usually meant a publisher) and the youngest 
of seven children, he was born after the death of his father, 
probably an elderly man. He bore the marks often asso- 
ciated with such parentage, a fragile constitution (he seems 
to have been easily ill and died at forty-seven) and an 
impressionable, precocious mind. In precocity, indeed, 


he is one of the chief examples which literature yields. 
When just able to read, he found Spenser’s poems among 
his mother’s otherwise more pious books, and thenceforward 
his vocation in life was fixed. At thirteen he published 
a volume of verses so accomplished that in later life he 
was still able to acknowledge them without apology, and 
he early became a Latinist of high quality, better able 


than Milton to mould Latin to modern uses. From 
Westminster School he had gone to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and then it was that Civil War broke up his 
schemes of life and began to remould him for the real task 
ahead. He left Cambridge for the less Puritanic atmosphere 
of Oxford, not because he was an extreme party man— 
we cannot imagine him as a fanatic in any cause—but 
because a scholarly poet and artist found a more congenial 
environment among the Royalists. Cowley soon acquired 
“the entire friendship” of Lord Falkland in the circle 
of distinguished men gathered around that rare spirit, 
of whom Cowley ever spoke with warm admiration, regard- 
ing him long before his end as “ too good for war,” which 
Cowley would leave to 
Those men alone (and those are useful, too) 
Whose valour is the only art they know. 

His own attraction, from first to last, was towards retire- 
ment and solitude, and it was fortunate for the fertilisation 
of his art that circumstances cast him widely about the 
world. He entered the King’s service and became a 
trusted envoy. When the King’s cause declined he crossed 
to France, and as the Queen’s secretary he undertook 
the confidential but arduous task of ciphering and decipher- 
ing her correspondence with the King; from time to time, 
also, he went on various secret and more or less dangerous 
missions to Jersey, Scotland, Flanders, and Holland. He 
spent twelve years in France, and this long contact of his 
active and sensitive brain with French society and French 
letters was a significant influence on his literary development. 
Then he returned to London. It seems a bold step. We 
are vaguely told that he came to watch over the King’s 
interests, though we do not hear that he achieved much 
in that direction, and naturally he was watched, and his 
conduct had to be guaranteed by a surety. It is clear 
that he now acquiesced in the established Cromwellian 
Government. When the Restoration came his friends 
carefully explained away his acquiescence, but a man of 
Cowley’s temper, however his tastes may have driven him 
to the King’s side, could have no sympathy with the 
reactionary attitude of the Cavaliers surrounding the 
Stuarts. In this detachment, after abandoning an idea 
of settling in America, he resolved to become a doctor, 
studied anatomy in London and botany in Kent, and took 
his degree at Oxford, by the new outlooks thus directly 
and indirectly gained greatly extending the range of his 
interests and his art. He became one of the early Fellows 
of the Royal Society and published a scheme, with many 
excellent features, for a “College of Experimental 
Philosophy ” which is still beyond the Society’s reach. 
At the Restoration Cowley realised at length his life-long 
dream of a little country house with a large garden (“I 
confess I love littleness almost in all things ’’), and finally 
settled at Chertsey, “concealed in his beloved Obscurity 
and that Solitude which from childhood he had always 
most passionately desired.” Here a few years later he 
died. He left in the minds of those who knew him the 
memory not only of a great poet but of a singularly lovable 
man, among the first of a type then so rare as to need 
careful description. He possessed a “perfect natural 
goodness,” so that “‘ what others received from the Direction 
of Laws he had by native inclination,” although (through 
long experience of a Cromwellian regime which was not 
yet called Dora) he was ‘“‘a passionate Lover of Liberty 
and Freedom from Restraint both in Acts and Words.” 
He was always simple and natural, which was astonishing 
to his biographer, the worthy Bishop Sprat, who remembered 
how long his friend had lived in France, and he never talked 
of himself, so that a stranger would not know him to be 
a great poet. But, notwithstanding his love of solitude, 
he had a genius for friendship, and among his nearest 
friends were men we now count the best of that time, from 
Crashaw to Evelyn. 

With an art moulded by this special temperament and 
these circumstances of his life, Cowley set forth on his 
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pioneering voyage, even such a voyage, this time on the 
sea of art, as he described in the Ode addressed to his friend 
Hobbes: “‘ Thou great Columbus of the golden lands of 
new philosophies.” He was not heavily freighted, like his 
predecessor Donne, with passion and imagination, and 
(as undiscerning critics have failed to see) for his task 
there could have been no worse equipment. “ His strength 
always appears in his agility,” remarks Johnson, who 
here unwittingly placed his heavy finger on a significant 
quality in Cowley, his bounding and flexible mind, his 
“airy frolics,” his incomparable “dance of words.” If 
he had possessed the struggling weightiness of Donne, 
Cowley would have been no more of a pioneer than Donne, 
that last outstanding bastion of the Elizabethan fortress, 
“a looming bastion fringed with fire.” Sensitive intelli- 
gence was needed for Cowley’s task, more even than good 
taste; for his critics have pointed out with a smile that 
Cowley’s taste was far from impeccable, without being 
able to see that fine taste involves a regard for convention 
and tradition which must necessarily sterilise a pioneer. 
For his own special tasks Cowley was none the less specially 
equipped, and he was content to know, in his own words, 
that 


Life did never to one man allow 
Time to discover worlds and conquer too. 

His task was in the first place technical. Here Cowley 
was indefatigable in inventiveness. He remoulded the 
heroic couplet, he attempted the occasional introduction 
of alexandrines, he made advance towards vers libres ; 
he was always trying new metrical effects; his pindarics 
and his anacreontics, his elegies and his odes, which some- 
times seem so shallow or so cold and sometimes so vivacious 
or so delightful, are always the work of an artist who is 
feeling his way into the paths of the future, and making 
mistakes which are as instructive as his successes. It 
was not only new forms that were wanted, but new stuff 
to put into them. Here Cowley was following Donne, 
with less daring but an immensely wider range. His 
varied experiences of life, all the new knowledge then 
coming into the world, his own marvellously receptive 
mind, furnished him with a vast and variegated imagery 
which he drew upon almost atrandom. He was, for instance, 
familiar with war. So it seems to him obvious to compare 
his heart to a grenade likely to ‘‘ tear and blow up all within ” 
should it come in contact with his mistress’s stubborn 
heart. Generations of critics have wearied us in futile 
condemnation of these “ conceits.” But there is only 
one thing that matters; Cowley was engaged in the hard 
but necessary task of testing and proving the new material 
for art, and his work made in the end for the enlargement 
and enrichment of literature. There was not only new 
material to be considered, there was the more important 
question of new subjects. For Cowley the world was full 
of new subjects. He could write a “ Hymn to Light” 
and an ode, “Sitting and Drinking in the Chair made out 
of the Relics of Sir Francis Drake’s Ship,” both equally 
novel. He has an “Ode upon Dr. Harvey,” in which he 
boldly introduces not only the mechanism of the heart 
but also of the liver, and a better ‘‘ Ode to Mr. Hobbes.”’ 
Still finer is the lofty, reflective eloquence of the ‘‘ Ode 
to the Royal Society,’’ where Cowley was making straight 
the path for Coleridge and for Wordsworth. 

Throughout Cowley’s verse we are aware of a singularly 
alert and self-conscious intelligence. It is less the spirit of 
poetry than of prose. Therein Cowley was a necessary 
pioneer. It was an age of prose that was needed. The 
Renaissance world had been an age of poetry, of poetry 
not only in verse but in science, in religion, in philosophy, 
even in life. It was an abormal state of affairs, and the 
reaction was excessive. It banished the spirit of poetry 
for a time even from poetry itself. Yet the movement 
Was one of progress even more than of reaction, and Cowley 
Was its natural leader. His services in the sphere of verse 
were recognised by all contemporary critics, from the 


embittered and sardonic Milton down, and appreciated 
by the multitudes, who bought up ten editions of his works 
in twenty years. His task was so completely done that 
we almost fail to see what he effected. With better reason 
than Tennyson, who was no such pioneer, he might have 
complained that now that most can raise the flower, for 
all have got the seed, “‘ the people call it but a weed.” 
It is an ungrateful task, as Cowley himself pointed out, to 
use “ the plain magic of true reason’s light,” to chase away 
the ghosts of the old giants, 
Nor suffer living men to be misled 
By the vain shadows of the dead. 

In that sphere of prose towards which Cowley’s mind 
naturally tended, it is easier to recognise him as not only a 
pioneer but a master. We could not to-day write prose 
in the passionately torrential way of Milton or the barbari- 
cally jewelled way of Donne, and we might hesitate to do 
so even if we could. But we should be well content to 
write prose with the lucid simplicity, the delicate music, 
of Cowley. Something of his tone of courteous familiarity 
with the reader he doubtless learnt from his favourite 
“‘ Monsieur de Montaigne,” who also began his essays in 
the same easy, direct way. But in English that was alto- 
gether new, and Cowley is distinctly English, the leader 
in the great succession of English essayists. It is only by 
an accident that he is not also among our best letter-writers. 
He combined all the qualities that make a good letter- 
writer; his friends bear witness to the gaiety and tenderness 
of his letters, and one or two fragments that survive confirm 
their evidence ; but the tiresome Sprat thought them too 
personal and familiar for publication (I suspect that the 
Bishop himself was too playfully dealt with in those letters), 
and no one since has troubled to find out what became 
of them. The loss to literature must be considerable. 

Cowley’s place may now be clear. The passion and 
imagination of the English Renaissance, in the decline of 
which he was born, deepened as he grew to manhood. 
The gorgeous and cloudy splendours of Donne and Crashaw 
were the last gleams of a dying day. They could lead to 
nothing but night. There was Milton, indeed, a wonderful 
afterglow of the Renaissance in the English sky, a matured 
Marlowe turned Puritan, surviving in an alien world where 
the Renaissance and Puritanism were both alike unknown. 
Milton is a magnificent cul-de-sac; it has often happened 
to the greatest masters of art. “‘ To-morrow to fresh woods 
and pastures new.” But Milton could not point the way. 
His heart was still in Italy, and it was the ferment of France 
that was now leavening England. It needed a man of 
altogether different mould, a man with a new vision, one 
who had known the old day but was content to let its dying 
glory go, eager to pass on to the new day; it needed a man 
of prose mind even to quicken poetry. So it came to pass 
that among “ the poets militant below,” as he called them, 
it was Cowley’s part to bear the sacred ark through the 
wilderness that separated the world of the Renaissance 
from the modern world. To-day, when we are possibly 
passing through even such another wilderness between two 
worlds, we may feel a fresh interest in Cowley. 

Have.ock ELLs. 


THE CAT 


ITHIN that porch, across the way, 
I see two naked eyes this night ; 


Two eyes that neither shut nor blink, 
Searching my face with a green light, 


But cats to me are strange, so strange— 
I cannot sleep if one is near ; 

And though I’m sure I see those eyes, 
I’m not so sure a body’s there! 


W. H. Davies. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


[* week a writer in the Times reviewed a new book 
by Mr. J. S. Fletcher, the Yorkshire author, who 
has written many readable novels. The point 

about the new book (it is in verse, but that does not greatly 

signify) is that itis written in Yorkshire dialect. This 
appeared greatly to cheer the T'imes reviewer. ‘‘ There are,”’ 
he said, ‘ unmistakable signs, from Shetland to Cornwall, 
that dialect poetry is now appreciated. Mr. Burgess, the 

Shetlander, has now a sheaf of slim volumes to his name, as 

has also Mr. Bernard Gilbert, the Lincolnshire poet ; and 

the recent publication of Mr. Bernard Moore’s A Cornish 

Chorus is another indication that the idiom and tonality 

of modern English dialects are appreciated by others as 

well as by the upland folk in whose speech they are written. 

Most modern dialect poets unlock their word-hoard in 

lyrical form, It is hard to say why they should choose this 

form of expression. . . . Leet Livvy is a fine achievement in 
modern dialect literature, and whilst it adds fresh lustre 
to the author’s fame, it illuminates the dialect and proves 
it to be a fitting garment for narrative poetry. If it prove 
to be the begetter of a further line of longer poems written 
in modern English dialects, it will do more than we confi- 
dently hope.” I read this; I have read some of the books 
referred to, though not the “ sheaf of slim volumes ” of the 

Shetlander. I had before me a quotation from Mr. Fletcher 

beginning : 


For I haiite her waur nor iver, 
but shoo pulls, shoo pulls, all t’ saiime. 


And I began wondering whether I shared that ‘ confident 
hope.” I do not think I do. 


ok * * 


I daresay that I start with a prejudice that many people 
probably share, arising from the fact that I instinctively 
shirk dialect painfully transferred into print. Barnes, of 
Dorsetshire (who wanted to call an omnibus a folk-wain), 
was a man of genius, but I am sure he would be far more 
widely read had he written in English instead of in broad 
Dorset. Burns’s dialect is, though in many of his best 
things he does not carry it uncomfortably far, an obstacle 
to readers south of the border. Tennyson’s experiments in 
Lincolnshire look so terrifying that the reader turns the 
pages until he comes again to the language which, after all, 
Tennyson himself spoke. Directly I see “ haite” with a 
dizresis I visualise the author, himself in most cases a 
person who pronounces hate as I do, and certainly one who 
has been trained to write it as I do, laboriously repeating 
the local pronunciation to himself and trying with his dots 
and his broadened vowels to represent it phonetically. My 
eye is hurt; the spelling gets in the way of the meaning 
(which, we should not forget, is of prime importance) and I 
tire. The man who writes in dialect, that is to say who does 
the thing thoroughly, is deliberately limiting his audience. 
And, in most cases, when he has narrowed it, he does not 
reach the people who speak the pure dialect that he is 
recording, but only educated people who have a taste for 
the curious, or a theory about the value of dialect. Both 
in verse and prose I think that both author and reader are 
spared much unnecessary trouble and a far wider audience 
may be reached if local or personal differences in speech are 
indicated only by occasional words and turns of phrase. 
A tinge is enough. It is maddening to read a novel in which 
the fact that one of the characters speaks Cockney leads to 


every page being sprinkled with distorted vowels, apostro- 
phies and misplaced “ h’s.” 
* * . 

The question is ably and broadly discussed in a chapter 
of Mr. G. Gregory Smith’s new book, Scottish Literature 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net). Mr. Gregory Smith appears to 
share the views I have expressed above ; he also makes the 
point, which must appeal strongly to one who (like myself) 
has just promenaded Scotland, that dialect literature, if 
the theorists carry out their theories, means an immense 
amount of subdivision. It is no good composing something 
you think is Scotch and writing in it, if you wish to be 
accurate. The Scotch of Glasgow, the Scotch of Rox- 
burghshire, the Scotch of Skye and the Scotch of Aberdeen 
are not one thing; there is even a difference (I am credibly 
told) between the pronunciation of various towns on the 
Clyde but a few miles from each other, though this difference 
is, I confess, not perceptible to the naked ear of an English- 
man. Mr. Gregory Smith makes sport with the enthusiasts 
who jumble all Seots dialects together “ and translate the 
whole into ‘ fonetik ’ for ‘ scientific ’ use on Teutonic gramo- 
phones.” He defends “‘ the delicate colouring of standard 
English with northern tints,” and I think that what holds 
good for Scotland holds good also for Devonshire. We 
have standardised our spelling throughout these islands— 
it was not so standardised in the times of James I. and Sir 
David Lyndsay. Write down a word like ‘‘ worm” and 
that actual spelling represents different things to different 
people. To an educated Englishman the “r” scarcely 
exists in the sound of it; to the Scot the word represents 
“‘wurrum”’; to various English yokels other varieties of 
pronunciation are automatically suggested. If we are 
familiar with the dialect of a district or a kingdom, the 
“‘ tinge ’’ will suffice to give us the local colour throughout, 
as it does in the works of many modern Irish writers who 
do not distort the spelling of every English word they use. 


* * * 


If we are not thus familiar I doubt if any amount of laboured 
orthography will convey the real thing to us, and few of 
us will take the trouble to search for it. After all, though 
the author of Piers Plowman was right in using the dialect 
of his time and place and could not help so doing, it cannot 
be disputed that more people would read him and enjoy 
him if he had contrived to write English as we know it. 
It would be a pity were our local pronunciations to fade ; 
and I do not think they will. But let us have a uniform 
spelling, and do not let us start encouraging the gifted 
young in Staffordshire, Cheshire and Rutland to turn their 
backs on the spelling they have learnt and begin writing 
their epics and romances in something that looks to us like 
Polish. For if so they will hamper themselves by the un- 
natural constraint and prevent most of us from reading 
them. The one advantage of a general use of dialect 
would be that it would finally demonstrate to our obtuse 
Simplified Spellers how impossible it is to get a standard 
phonetic spelling of English when we have no standard 
pronunciation, and when, in many cases, a provincial 
pronunciation is near the present spelling of a word whilst 
the eurrent educated pronuneiation of it is not. 

* * * 


The Hawthornden Prize of £100 for the best book of 
imaginative literature by a man under 40, published in the 
last twelve months, was awarded on Thursday to Mr. . 
Edward Shanks for his book The Queen of China (Secker, 65. | 
net). I have never heard anything more graceful than the 
speech that Mr. Gosse made at the inaugural meeting and 
Mr. Hewlett’s little oration was perfect in its kind. 

SoLomon EacGLe. 
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BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA 


Six Weeks in Russia in 1919. By Artruur Ransome. 
Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


Towards the end of 1918 Mr. Bruce Lockhart, in a 
lecture in London which seemed in some respects to be 
given under the egis of our Foreign Office, went out of 
his way to attack Mr. Ransome, and said that as he had 
been out of Russia for some months he had no right to 
speak of conditions there. The attack led directly to Mr. 
Ransome’s return to Petrograd and Moscow, where for six 
weeks he was given every opportunity by the Bolshevik 
Government to study the conditions, social and political. 
The result is a book of the very greatest value at this 
moment. It stands by itself in the flood of Bolshevik and 
anti-Bolshevik propaganda which for a year now has been 
almost the only material offered to the British reader to help 
him in making up his mind upon one of the greatest of political 

lems. Mr. Ransome’s book is a record of things seen 
and things heard, told by a man who does not conceal his 
own thoughts and feelings. It is no disparagement of Mr. 
Ransome to say that we would not accept a political judg- 
ment of his without ourselves possessing a considerable 
knowledge of the facts upon which his judgment was 
based : the same applies to almost all the fallible inhabitants 
of this misty and muddled world. But when a man does 
not conceal his own sympathies and beliefs, and at the 
same time does not attempt to convince us that white is 
white (or black) and black black (or white), and when he 
is content to use his eyes and his ears, then at least he 
gives us something more satisfying to bite upon than 
passion and prejudice. 

One thing which these pages make clear is that the 
official picture of Russia and of the Bolshevik Government 
which is periodically drawn in blood and thunder for the 
benefit of the British elector is a monstrous perversion. 
It is true that there has been a Red Terror; it is true 
that Petrograd and Moscow are cold and starving, that 
the transport has broken down, that there is discontent 
and opposition to the Government. But almost every 
page of this book proves that either Mr. Ransome is a liar 
or that the official picture of Bolshevik Russia is a lie. 
Here, for instance, are two casual quotations from Mr. 
Ransome : 

The most noticeable thing in Petrograd to anyone returning 
after six months’ absence is the complete disappearance of armed 
men. The town seems to have returned to a perfectly peaceable 
condition in the sense that the need for revolutionary patrols has 
gone. Soldiers walking about no longer carry their rifles... . 

[In Moscow after an evening at the opera.] Going home afterwards 
through the snow I did not see a single armed man. A year ago 
the streets were deserted after ten in the evening except by those 
who, like myself, had work which took them to meetings and such 
things late at night. They used to be empty except for military 
pickets round their log-fires. Now they were full of foot-passengers 
going home from the theatres, utterly forgetful of the fact that 
only twelve months before they had thought the streets of Moscow 
unsafe after dark. There could be no question about it. The 
revolution is settling down, and people now think of other matters 
than the old question, Will it last one week or two? 

Readers may believe or disbelieve Mr. Ransome’s picture 
of Petrograd and Moscow, but we think they will find it 
difficult to disbelieve so straightforward a narrative; and 
it is certain that the condition of two great cities could 
not be as described by him if their inhabitants were subject 
to a most hideous tyranny of men who maintained them- 
selves in power solely by armed force. Again, take the 
question of the Soviet form of Government in relation to 
our political democracy. One may approve or disapprove 
of, believe or disbelieve in, the Soviet form, but for the 
foreigner and his Government the only relevant question 

is: Do the present Government and their institutions in 
Russia provide the regular representation and expression 
of popular opinion through elected organs of government ? 
We are told that they do not, that Lenin and the Com- 
missars are autocrats in exactly the same way as were the 


Tsars. This, however, is incompatible with Mr. Ransome’s 
descriptions of the meetings of the Executive Committee 
and of the Moscow Soviet which he attended. Of the 
Moscow Sovict he remarks that “‘ practically every man 
sitting on the benches was obviously a workman and 
keenly intent on what was being said.” And most signi- 
ficant is his description of the meeting of the Executive 
Committee at which the adherence of the Right Social 
Revolutionaries, who had been fighting against the Bol- 
sheviks, was considered, their recantation accepted, and 
a resolution passed giving them “the right equally with 
other parties to share in the work of the Soviets.” 

The points on which we have touched will indicate 
the importance of Mr. Ransome’s book. The record of his 
conversations with Lenin and the chief executive officials 
in the Bolshevik Government are extraordinarily interesting. 
And the book is written with a personal simplicity and 
grace which is singularly refreshing after the acrid bad 
temper which disfigures most books now devoted to Russian 
politics. 


THE NOVEL AS THESIS 


Methuen. 8s. net. 
Cassell. 7s. net. 


The Pagan. By Cuartes INGE. 
Magdalene. By E. S. STEVENs. 


There will always be as many kinds of novels as there are 
kinds of authors: and it will always be the amusement or 
the perplexity of the critic to find a formula which can 
include Tristram Shandy, Madame Bovary, Crotchet Castle 
and La Monte de Quelqu’un. Of the great varieties of 
fiction, however, there will always be two main divisions— 
the novel whose primary concern is character and the novel 
whose primary concern is the subject. The history of 
imaginative literature has sometimes been shown as the 
gradual abandonment of types for individuals; but this 
seems to ignore too much the fact that some authors will 
always prefer the typical to the individual, and others, like 
Mr. Shaw or Mr. Wells, in their different ways will combine 
a strong feeling for type with a great talent for portraying 
individuals. To this class Mr. Inge definitely belongs. 
His novel is distinctly a thesis: but it owes much of its 
power not only to the interest of its theme, but to the force 
and vitality of his people. Mr. Inge imagines a school- 
master, John Witherson, whom the war has converted 
to a savage admiration for German competence. He is 
determined that the next generation shall not suffer, as 
this has, from the superior education of the German, from 
that people’s undoubted power of subordination of means 
to an end. Witherson abandons his school and starts in 
London a great college for teaching efficiency. Pity, love, 
sympathy, humour, zsthetic tastes are banished from his 
curriculum ; he will teach his young men as a craftsman 
shapes tools—their only end is to be good for one thing, 
success. The tale might easily have been arid and dull. 
But Mr. Inge is a real artist. He has humour and a strong 
sense of character. He does not argue with his bero, and 
he does not allow himself to combat his ideas by providing 
idealism with any formidable champions. The only real 
opposition Witherson meets is from his wife and an eccentric 
old friend of hers. His defeat comes from hisown side. He 
enlists—one writes naturally in military terms of such a 
scheme—as his colleague an unscrupulous, clever, cynical 
man—Mr. Fflume. F flume is at the point at which Witherson 
proposes that his pupils shall arrive; and he uses his 
intimacy with Witherson to illustrate his theories by trying 
to seduce Witherson’s sister-in-law. The novel ends with a 
manslaughter and imprisonment for Witherson. It is not 
quite a convincing ending—it is a little too like life; but 
The Pagan, in its genuine grappling with a problem and its 
excellent sketches of character, remains a notable book— 
a serious study of war neurosis, a damning exposure of the 
failure of logic as a rule of life, and a story full of tempera- 
ment. 
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Miss Stevens is not in the same class as Mr. Inge ; her 
first concern is evidently with her public, not with her 
thesis or with her characters. Her theme is the inefficiency 
and cruelty of penitentiaries as commonly administered. 
She believes that the ordinary “fallen” girl is as a rule a 
weak-minded person, whose good-nature or greed is too 
much for her sense. The cure for that type is not harsh 
treatment and an atmosphere of gloom; but plenty of 
occupation, a life full of interest, and a greater recognition 
that “‘ the sin of these social pariahs is not theirs alone ; it 
extends to the community, which has allowed unfavour- 
able conditions to prevail without seeking for a radical 
remedy.” Unfortunately, Miss Stevens does not show any 
great sense of character; her novel never emerges from the 
general, we never feel that she has any reason for writing 
a novel rather than an essay. Her impulsive, generous. 
American Lady Jex is merely a convenient mouthpiece 
for opinions likely to shock the orthodox; and Kathleen, 
the representative of the orthodox, is no more individual. 
The minor personages, Kathleen’s daughter and her lover, 
are the familiar figures of easy romance, with the inevitable 
tendency never to avoid a misunderstanding which a few 
minutes’ conversation might remove. 


REGIONALISM 


L’Evolution regionaliste: du Felibrige au Federalisme 
By F. Jean-Destureux. Preface by CHARLES LE 
Gorric. Bossard, Paris, 1918. 


Regionalism is a subject about which the great majority 
of people are either very ignorant or inclined to be con- 
temptuous, to regard it as an unnecessary nuisance. There 
was once the same frame of mind towards the principle of 
nationalism, of which, of course, regionalism is merely an 
extension. That has passed. The struggle of the prin- 
ciple of nationalism, which has left an ineffaceable mark 
on the history of Europe during at least the past hundred 
and fifty years, approaches a—let us hope—successful and 
happy culmination, to the moral and intellectual gain of 
the world at large. So, except that the contest is likely 
to be less bitter and of far shorter duration—may it be 
with regionalism. 

The literary, artistic and cultural aspects of regionalism 
are familiar to us all. We know of our own dialect poets 
and novelists—John Clare, William Barnes and Thomas 
Hardy, among scores of less importance ; we hear of regional 
societies, such as the “‘ Men of Kent,” and the “ Men of 
Dorset.” As for foreign literature, we probably know, at 
least through the translations of Longfellow, the poems of 
the Gascon poet Jasmin ; Frédéric Mistral, his career and 
works are still better known. Those of us who pay atten- 
tion to German literature of the past thirty or forty years 
have noted the appearance of, from the literary if not the 
political standpoint, important regionalist movements, 
“ Away from Berlin ” (Los von Berlin). What we have not 
studied, because until now there has been so little material, 
is the way cultural and literary regionalism may lead to 
important political developments. 

The deficiency is admirably supplied by M. Jean- 
Desthieux’s volume. Those who take their French news 
exclusively from the Paris reports of the great English 
daily papers will be surprised to learn what progress the 
movement to which Frédéric Mistral gave the first powerful 
impetus over sixty years ago has made in the French 
political world. The necessity for decentralisation has been 
accepted in the highest governmental circles ; the logical 
alternative is regionalism, the consolidation of local organ- 
isation by means of local patriotism. In June, 1917, M. 
Clémentel, then Minister of Commerce, gave a presumably 
official announcement of the decision to divide France into 
nineteen regions for the purposes of administration. That 
decision is waiting for its fulfilment until the conclusion 
of peace, but the political success of the regionalists—the 





Provengal, led by Mistral and his followers, the Lorraine, 
led by M. Maurice Barrés, the Breton, headed in recent 
years by M. Anatole le Braz and M. Charles le Goffic, the 
Norman, led by M. Jean Revel—this seems to be assured, 
The truth of Lammenais’s remark, that “la centralisation, 
e’est lapoplexie au centre, la paralysie aux extrémités,” 
has, by the constant propaganda of poets and artists, at last 
been borne in upon the mind of the practical politician. 
There is no more interesting phenomenon in the range of 
contemporary politics. 

There are two points in the regionalist propaganda of the 
“ félibristes ’’ of which it is important to realise the full 
significance at the present time. The first is the way in 
which the earlier charges of anti-patriotism have been 
rebutted and disproved by the course of events during the 
war. It may be remembered that one of the members 
of the original “ Félibrige,” Eugéne Garcin, dissociated 
himself from the movement in the year 1868 because its 
tendency, so he averred, was separatist. And for some time 
the Royalist and Catholic beliefs of the majority of its 
members seemed to give colour to the accusation. But as 
the movement made progress, and rose in literary prestige, 
its real aims became clearer. It was seen that they were 
not anti-French; they were directed towards the attain- 
ment of a federal autonomy consistent with complete 
loyalty to the “ patrie.” The standpoint of the vast 
majority of the regionalists was well summed up in the motto 
on the title-page of one of the volumes of poems of Félix 
Gras, at one time head of the “ Félibrige ” : 

**I love my village more than thy village. 

“T love my Provence more than thy Province. 

“T love France more than all.” 

The justice of this as an expression of the patriotism and 
loyalty of the regionalists was, in the case of the “ Féli- 
brige,” afterwards acknowledged by Garcin. It has now 
been paid official tribute in the various declarations by mem- 
bers of the French Government which are chronicled in 
M. Jean-Desthieux’s book. 

The second characteristic of the Provencal regionalist 
movement, which it is particularly interesting to study at 
the present moment—it is done full justice by M. Jean- 
Desthieux ; any good biography of Mistral will supply 
further details—is its consciousness of forming a link 
between France and the other Latin nations. As Mistral 
exclaimed in 1861 :— 

** Belle Provence, es-tu destinée, comme trait d’union naturel, 

a relier en un méme gerbe les trois brillants faisceaux de la race 

Latine—ia France, l’Italie et Espagne.” 

And it should not be overlooked, though the fact is not 
recorded by M. Jean-Desthieux, that one of Mistral’s most 
eloquent sonnets is addressed to Rumania, a sister Latin 
nation. A federalised France, giving free play within her 
own state to the local culture of the various regions, would 
form the nucleus for a federation of Latin nations. A 
federalised Italy, a federalised Spain where, as we know, 
the Catalan movement is far advanced, would not be long 
in following her lead. This is only one of the fascinating 
problems of the future to which M. Jean-Desthieux’s volume 
gives a stimulating introduction. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH 
Maria Edgeworth Selections. T. Fisher Unwin. 


‘Maria Edgeworth, whom Scott desired to emulate, has 
not nowadays a large circle of readers. Her reputation 
stands, however, and there could be no question of omitting 
her name from such a series as the Everyman’s Irish Library. 
We have here a number of selections from her work, including 
chapters from the novels, the reprint of a complete short 
story and an extract from a privately printed memoir. 
The mutilation of novels is of necessity an unsatisfactory 
process; but, as the editor of this book observes, the full 
texts of Castle Rackrent and The Absentee are still accessible 


3s. net. 
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F—CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS— 


1914 


By LORD FRENCH. 
With a Preface by MARECHAL, FOCH. With Maps. 
21s. net. 


TRUT. H—* 1914.” 


- @ running personal commentary on the 

rformances of the chief actors in the first scene of the great 
war drama in which he took so leading and distinguished a 
part. . .. It is a volume of fascinating interest, which 
tells us much that we wanted to know.” 


THE EDUCATION OF HENRY 
| ADAMS. 


The intimate personal history of the grandson of JOHN 
QUINCEY ADAMS, told by himself 21s. net. 


“It is a book that will bear reading again and again as 
the revelation of a remarkable character.”—The Spectator. 


DEMOCRATIC IDEALS AND 
REALITY. By H. J. MACKINDER, M.P. 


7s. 6d. net. 
this most interesting book will meet with nothing 
but ‘sympathy.’ "—The Observer. 


THE YEARS OF THE SHADOW, 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 15s. net. 
Author of ‘‘ Middle Years,”’ &c. 
“The book is full of excellent stories rendered with the 
finest fidelity to the Irish idiom and temper.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 




















NOW READY. 


A new book by MILDRED ALDRICH 


Author of “A Hill-top on the Marne,” ‘On the 
Edge of the War-Zone.” 5s. net. 


THE PEAK OF THE LOAD. 


THE CLAIMS OF CAPITAL 
AND OF LABOUR. 


By W. R. COOPER, Editor of The Electrician. With a 
Prefatory Note by the Right Hon. G. H. Roper's, M.P. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE CALL OF THE NATION. 


By ARTHUR HOOTON HUDSON, K.C. 
1s. 6d. net. 











_ NOW READY. 
A new 6/- novel by MAUD DIVER 
THE STRONG HOURS. 


A Sequel to “ Strange Roads.” 


New G/- Novels, 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE. 
VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 


ee + @ wonderful study of the psychology and history of a wealth 
family ‘of Argentines, who have intermarried with Gane and French, 
ont the — ~~ the war on their lives.”—Daily Express. 


@ war romance by the Spanish novelist - + « already 
gone duit, too 000 copies in its American edi edition.” aa 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


WHAT NOT. Second Impression. ROSE MACAULAY. 
THE DEAN. 4A New Novel. LADY CHARNW OOD. 
HOME FIRES IN FRANCE. pororTuy CANFIELD. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


Standard Edition. 17 vols. 6s. net each. 
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A Book by the AMERICAN MINISTER TO BELGIUM 


BELGIUM UNDER 
GERMAN OCCUPATION 





By BRAND WHITLOCK. In Two Vols. 25s. net. 
‘His work will last not only as one of the documents of 
the war, but as one of its classics.”"—The Times. 





The Loeb Classical Library 


Each vol. f'cap 8vo. Paper boards, 6s, net; cloth, 
7s. 6d. net; leather, ros. net. 


Now Ready. 
AESCHINES, Translated by C. D. ADAMS. 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. Translated 


by Rev. G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 


HOMER : The Odyssey. in two vols. Vol. 1 


Translated by A. T. MURRAY. 


PLUTARCH: The Parallel Lives. ‘Translated 


by B. PERRIN. Vol. VII. 


PROCOPIUS: History of the War. 


Translated by H. B. DEWING. Vol. III. 


Two Books by ANNETTE KELLERMANN 
Each Volume Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


HOW TO SWIM 


This book teaches the whole art of swimming from the 
first flounderings of the novice to the exploits of the pro- 
fessional performer. 


PHYSICAL BEAUTY : 


HOW TO KEEP IT 


A means by which the most ordinary woman may learn 
to radiate health, vitality, and the grace that comes from 
perfect proportions and perfect movement. 


HINTS » HORSEMANSHIP 


By Lt.-Col. MCTAGGART, D.S.O. 7s. 6d. net. 
A book for all who are interested in riding. It contains 
valuable information for both novice and skilled horsemen. 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF A. C. SWINBURNE 


The “Golden Pine” Edition in 6 vols. Cloth, 4s. net; 
leather, 6s. net. 
Vol. I. POEMS and BALLADS. (1st Series.) 
Vol. lI. POEMSand BALLADS. (2nd and 3rd Series.) 
Vol. II. SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Including 
° Songs of Italy. 
Vol. IV. ATALANTA in CALYDON and ERECH 
THEUS. 
Vol. V. TRISTRAM of LYONESSE. 
Vol. VI. A STUDY of SHAKESPEARE 














The Latest Novels 


A SAILORS’ HOME 


, RICHARD DEHAN. 78. net, 
S TORM IN A TEACUP 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 78. net. 
JINNY THE CARRIER 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 7s. net. 
JAVA HEAD 
By JOSEPH HERGSHEIMER. 7s. net. 


THE MOON AND 
SIXPENCE 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 7s. net. 


LONDON : WM. HEINEMANN 21 BEDFORD ST, W.C. 2, 
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to the general reader, whilst Ennui and Ormond would be 
unreadable to-day in their full texts. These two novels, 
however, contain a great deal that is. interesting from the 
historical and political points of view. 

Thus, the chapter on Estate Management from Ennui, 
that on Dublin after the Union from The Absentee, that on 
a Viceregal Visit from Ormond, are of invaluable assistance 
for the constructing of one’s ideas of that Ireland of the early 
nineteenth century which now seems more remote than 
eighteenth century Ireland. The early Union period is 
a period of which, even on the political side, most Irishmen 
are curiously ignorant ; and in this fact alone one might 
find a raison @ére for a collection of extracts from the 
romances and correspondence of Maria Edgeworth. A 
reading of them shatters more than one popular illusion 
of the rhetorical historians. Her faithful picture of Dublin 
life after the Union shows, for instance, that the shutting 
up of the old parliament house did not, as is generally 
imagined, suddenly and completely destroy the social 
and cultured grandeur of the Irish capital. There were 
changes after the Union; commerce to some extent took 
the place of rank; but Dublin never displayed a greater 
energy, or seemed to have a brighter future, than during the 
first forty or fifty years of the nineteenth century. The 
Protestant gentry, who at first went to London, soon returned, 
as one of Maria’s characters says, “ with a new stock of 
ideas and some taste for science and literature.” It was 
the building of railways which reduced Dublin more or less 
to a provincial status, and it was Catholic Emancipation 
which revolutionised Irish ‘‘ Society.” 

Mr. Malcolm Cotter Seton provides this book with an 
admirable introduction. He points out that it was Miss 
Edgeworth, not the modern Gaelic Leaguer, who first attacked 
the “ Stage Irishman ’’—another illusion gone. Nevertheless, 
this author was very definitely Anglo-Irish in outlook, 
and she shed no tears for that old Gaelic civilisation which 
was passing away under her eyes. At the same time, she 
had no propagandist intentions, and was notably free from 
that tendency to generalise about Irish affairs which is 
characteristic of the modern Irish novelists. The people 
of her books are hever mere mouthpieces of current opinion. 
Mr. Seton says, truly, that although Barnim, Griffin, Carle- 
ton and Kirkham were in certain respects her superiors, 
she surpasses the more celebrated Lever in depicting the 
life of the upper classes in Ireland after the Union. ‘‘ The 
one serious novelist coming from the upper classes in 
Ireland.” This was an early judgment of Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
which, perhaps, scarcely stands to-day, seeing that 
CE. Somerville and Martin Ross—who are certainly serious 
in Mr. Yeats’ sense of the word—have since arrived. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICA 


The America of To-day: Lectures at Cambridge, 1918. 
Edited by G. Lapstey. Cambridge University Press. 
12s. net. 

What is a lecture? It is not an essay or a tract, still 
less a memorandum. It ought to be something other than 
what, by the learned societies, is called a paper. A 
lecture is, or should be, an art form, a unity. As for Charles 
Lamb, a letter was made up of news, sentiment, and fun ; 
so a lecture needs a combination of knowledge and 
persuasion, with some third ingredient—call it, as you 
please, edification, or fun, or rhetoric. It cannot be said 
that the lecture as an art form has been particularly 
cultivated among us. They understand it in France, and 


in America, the lecture-ridden land, a good few.men in each 
generation have earned the right to be called masters of 
the art. So, of course, in England; but the sufferer from 
many teachers knows in how few eases, at the Universities 
and elsewhere, the lecturer displays a gift of so handling 
his material as to get the full effect out of the hour, in 
satisfaction for himself and his audience. 


The America of To-day is a product of last year’s Summer 
Meeting at Cambridge. It consists of eleven lectures, 
preluded by an introduction from the editor, Mr. Gaillard 
Lapsley. Some of the eleven are lectures in the real sense ; 
others are more like the sort of papers which the members 
of countless professional societies endure, month after 
month, for the sake of the discussion that follows the reading. 
The editor of such a volume as this undoubtedly sets himself 
and his team a difficult task ; for he attempts the gathering 
together of a company of scholars whose united labours 
shall result in as complete a survey as possible of the salient 
institutions and movements of contemporary America. 
On the whole, Mr. Lapsley has succeeded; the stuff, in 
the main, is excellent in quality. His lecturers in turn 
discuss the interaction of English and American political 
thought, modern legislation and Government, industrial 
development, and the relation between Government and 
business, political parties, Universities, literature, and ideas. 
Naturally, the note of all the lectures is carefully subdued. 
In dealing, for example, with industrial affairs and the 
growth of Government regulation, Mr. P. B. Kennedy 
does not go into the controversial or revolutionary develop- 
ments ; nor, in writing of the recent party history or State 
and city administration, does Mr. J. D. Greene or Lord 
Eustace Percy venture any description of the political 
and administrative evils which, since the first Roosevelt 
period, have furnished the ‘“ muck-rakers ’ and scientific 
analysts with so vast and juicy a mass of material. 

The book is most useful for its presentation of many 
matters in America that are very little known to educated 
men and women in this country, and what we miss in it 
is not so much the treatment of this or that development 
as a sense of the extraordinary vitality, variety, and 
adventurousness of American society and industry. Lord 
Eustace Percy, for example, in writing of State and city 
affairs, does not suggest anything of the enthusiasm and 
vivid social invention, as Mr. Graham Wallas calls it, 
which the younger Americans are putting into their schemes 
of civic and State reconstruction. Nor does Dr. MacLean, 
in dealing with the newer University system, give any 
picture of the stimulating community spirit which to the 
visitor from Europe is the pafticular mark of a vigorous 
State University in the West. Mr. J. D. Greene, again, 
is lucid and entirely fair in his exposition of the party system 
since Grover Cleveland; but he gives no indication of the 
ways in which the new Labour forces and the progressive 
elements which almost restored Roosevelt to power seven 
years ago are working out in the Wilsonian epoch. Professor 
Canby, of Yale, had necessarily to keep mainly to general 
ideas in his lecture on contemporary American literature ; 
but one cannot help asking whether he was justified in 
leaving his hearers and readers altogether unwarned of the 
many poetic and other enterprises in which the younger 
men are indulging with so much persistence and defiance. 
The gem of the volume—alike as a lecture and a piece of 
interpretation—is Dr. George Santayana’s discourse on 
the two great Harvard teachers of philosophy—William 
James and Josiah Royce. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Mr. Sterling Sticks It Out. By Haroip Becpie. Headley. 

Mr. Begbie’s novel is a candid and sincerely written presentation 
of the standpoint of a Conscientious Objector of the sympathetic, 
religious type. It is avowedly a tractate ; its chief interest lies not 
so much in Mr. Begbie’s views, or his hero's, as in the unpleasant light 
the story of its publication throws on the methods of our censorship. 
Books did not come under the Censor’s purview, but the printer to 
whom Mr. Begbie’s novel was sent got frightened and sent the book 
to Sir E. T. Cook. Then began a game, highly unedifying to all but 
the cynical, in which the Censor did not cloak his desire to suppress 
a book over whose fortunes he admittedly had no jurisdiction. It is 
a degrading little history ; but it is a pity Mr. Begbie could not narrate 
it with less animus. The facts are sufficient without his indignant 
comments. Also, it is not made quite plain why a printer of more 
courage was not found before this. One supposes there was a copy of 
the novel which could have been sent to some other firm. 


6s. net. 
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Publishers of Good Books. 
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THE OAKSHOTT PRESS 
NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD. 

The Editors will be pleased to consider, with a view to 
publication, MSS. in Poetry and Belles Lettres of not more 
than 20,000 words, Stamps for return postage should 
accompany MSS. 

No books will be published on commission. Royalties 
will be paid from the first copy sold. 


SO) HNONUNUNTNTAUNIAOACOLAULULUN CALLAN 


yee MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. No reading fee charged. 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 

80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 
typed.—RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


August & SONS, GENTLEMEN'S TAILORS, 279 Regent 
St., W. 1. Only material of first-rate quality used. t workmanship. ‘Phone 
Mayfair 4968 for appointment. Lounge Suits from £9 9s. 





41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southamptoa Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
GLAISHER’S LIST (No. 436) OF | 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY | 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM “> LTD., 
| Booksellers, 265 HicGH HoLBorRN, W.C. 1. All Books in new 

condition as when originally published. No second-hand 
| books kept. 


RANCIS EDWARDS, Booxse.titer, Paint SELLER, 
and DEALER IN AUTOGRAPHS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 834 HIGH 
STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. I. 


Two interesting catalogues now ready, post free on application :— 
No. 389, ANTHROPOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, FOLK-LORE, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS, 50 PAGES. No. 391, BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, Maps, etc., 
RELATING TO THE BRITISH COLONIES: History, Travel, Exploration, 
ete., also Early Voyages and Circumnavigations. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Tndia Pat et, £4, now worth £60; Beardsley ~~ =f ~R- F484 

. no 3 “ . “. 

36/-; Secret Court Memoirs. 20 vols,, £15 15/-; : bay vols. in 25, £10: 
Mrs: Aphra Beba’s Playa antiovels. 6 vole, @30s Gassiotghes Basing Clocks illpe: 
" s ovels, ¥ ; s, : 

> Li - Alkens, Coloured : io’ Decemeien 


. . 35I-5 s ion, 
illus.,$2 vols., 50/-; Morris’ Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. State wants. Libraries 
purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—HoLtanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders. 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 
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OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS ‘FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 
Road, Forest 


HM, at a ATKINSON, 97 : 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager. 

















writes ;—“ I have tried ‘De Resrke’ American Cigarettes 
and find them excellent—mild, and at the same time with a 
most pleasant flavour. For a Virginia cigaretie I could 
desire nothing better." 

Sir A. M. S. Methuen, Bart., writes :—“ Excellent.” 

Miss Victoria Cross writes;—‘‘I find your ‘De 
Reszke’_American Cigarettes exquisite. The blend 
seems to be absolutely perfect and most delightful tn 
every way.” 

UDGE a man by the company he keeps—a cigarette, 
by those who smoke it, By this test “ De Reszkes” 
are easily best. Try s bor—their quality will wis 
your admiration. 


‘De Reszke 


puso’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and Overseas, 
also Tobacconssts and Stores. 
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4 “A pipe! It is a great soother a 

4 pleasant comforter. Biue devils 

4 Fly before its honest breath 
It ripens the brain, it opens the 

qd heart; and the man who smokes 

a thinks like a sage and acts like 
@ Samaritan” 
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LORD LYTTON § 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENCTHS— 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 
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Per oz. , Per oz. 














NOW READY. 


THE WAGES OF MEN AND WOMEN: 
SHOULD THEY BE EQUAL? 


By Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 


Mrs. Sidney Webb has added a special introduction to 
her Minority Report of the War Cabinet Committee on 
Women in Industry, and it is now published by the Fabian 
Society under the above title. Mrs. Webb deals not only 
with the question of women’s wages and salaries, but with 
the whole problem of wages and the wage system. She 
emphasises the need for further enquiry into incomes, and 
the establishment of the principle that work of “ national 
importance '’ should be performed by everyone in return 
for what he or she receives from the community. The 
document is a thorough piece of economic analysis and should 
have a wide circulation. 

Price (with — cover) 1s., post free 1s. 2d. To be 
obtained at e Fabian Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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THE CITY 


USINESS has been less active during the past week 
on account of the greater efforts being made to 
stimulate sales of the Funding Loan and Victory 

Bonds, but in two sections phenomenal rises have occurred. 
These are oil and shipping respectively. How much some 
of the leading shares in these two sections have risen during 
the past month is shown by the following table : 


Price a month Present 
ago. price. 

Burmah Oil Ordinary .. oe £11 ee £12 6 3 
Mexican Eagle Oil Ordinary .. £617 6 .. £8 17 6 
Shell Transport Ordinary -- £910 0 .. £87 6 *ex rights. 
Peninsular and Oriental Deferred £420 o* £540 
Cunard ee .s ° 57s. ee 66s. 
Furness Withy 82s. 6d 116s. 6d. 


* To the price of Shells should be added £3 3s. 4d., being the 
value of the right to take up one new share at par for every two 


shares held. 
a x wK 


The July issue of the monthly review published by the 
London Joint City and Midland Bank contains a most 
interesting calculation showing the value to holders of 
Victory Bonds of the privilege of making payment in them 
for death duties as though they were worth their face value. 
The writer states that in interest alone this privilege is worth 
an additional 10s. per cent., but he gives a table showing 
what an insurance company would demand in the shape 
of a similar payment to secure at death the sum of £15. 
This charge would vary, of course, according to age and 
expectation of life, but would work out somewhat as follows : 


A man of 30 would be required to pay -- £414 0 
~ 40 S % Pe .. £514 6 
a 50 vi a Be . 2 ee 
ee 60 ° os ES .. £81611 
” 70 ” ” ” oe £10 11 0 
” 75 ” ” ” £11 8 0 


‘for what the Government gives for nothing. 


It will be observed therefore that the older and the richer 
you are, the greater is the cash value of the bonus which a 
kindly Government gives you for nothing in order to persuade 
you to lend it money on one of the safest securities in the 
world at £4 14s. per cent. interest. If the patriotic have 
not subscribed enormously to these Bonds they are exceed- 
ingly ungrateful and blind to their own interests. 


* x * 


One of the latest developments in British trade is the rush 
of great London firms to acquire businesses in the pro- 
vinces. Selfridge’s have obtained a long lease of a shop in 
Boar Lane, Leeds, and have obtained an interest in the 
business of Messrs. C. J. Hardy and Co., Ltd., the Leeds firm 
of clothiers and outfitters. Harrods have bought a large 
Manchester drapery business, Burberry’s have bought the 
provincial business sof H. J. Nicoll and Co., and various 
other developments of a similar nature ‘are believed to be 
in course of negotiation. Simultaneously with this invasion 
of the provinces by London, the capital is being invaded 
by provincial caterers, who are buying up one place after 
another. The acquisition by big dealers and merchant 
firms of provincial businesses may be in preparation for a 
fight with some of the big manufacturers, who contemplate 
supplying the publie direct through a network of multiple 


shops. 
ok 1K * 


The prospectus advertised during the week of Ventihota 
(United Kingdom), Ltd., is interesting on account of the 
fact that the Board of Directors includes the name of a 
lady, Mrs. Edith How-Martyn, B.Se., a member of the 
Middlesex County Council. So far as the lay mind ean 
take it in, the heating apparatus manufactured by this 
company is simple, hygienic and effective, but comment 
here is limited to drawing attention to the. ugly name of 
the company itself. One does not expect business people 
to pay much attention to the wsthetic side of life, but some 
of the new titles that are being adopted by companies are 
singularly lacking in euphony. The second or third largest 
company in the kingdom rejoices in the most awkward 
name of Explosives Trades, Ltd., but the palm in ugliness 
must surely be given to that company of shipping agents 


wife advertises in the business press under the title of 
British Blaauwhoedenveem, Ltd. 
os * * 


The foreign exchanges are, in the main, continuing to 
pursue the course they have followed since the conclusion 
of peace, i.e., the American exchange is going more and more 
against London, the £ sterling now fetching less than $4.50 
against the pre-war figure of $4.87 or more, whilst the 
Allied exchanges are turning more and more against our 
Allies and in favour of London. Directly perfect freedom 
of trade is permitted, there will be room for some complicated 
transactions through different countries—arbitrage, as it is 
technically termed. This holds good particularly of Eastern 
countries, and an enterprising firm in Constantinople, bear- 
ing the name of one of the great philosophers of ancient 
Greece, is already addressing letters to London houses, in 
which the following paragraph appears : 

Constantinople offre, en ce moment, des conditions meilleures 
sur le cours du franc roumain que tout autre marché du monde, 
y compris ceux de la Roumanie elle-meme. Par suite d’une specu- 
lation effrenée il en a été importé ici des centaines de millions de 
lei; tous nos envois de marchandises en Roumanie se payant en 
monnaie de ce pays et le plus important c’est que le change sur 
Paris, Londres, Suisse, etc., est plus haut coté en notre ville qu’en 


Roumanie. 
* x * 


Credit where credit is due. We would not ordinarily 
expect a London daily paper to be on the side of Labour in 
urging a much higher exemption level for income-tax but 
the following remarks are taken from a leading article in 
last Saturday’s Financial Times : 

It had been generally understood that the reduction in the 
exemption figure from £160 to £130 had been largely compensated 
for by the extra allowances granted. It appears, however, that 
considerably less than two-thirds of those with incomes between 
£130 and £160 are entirely relieved and the net amount of tax 
extracted from this class of the community in 1918-19 was £1,682,000. 
Considering that £160 now means only about £90 in pre-war values, 
this means taxing the poor with a vengeance. If we take the produce 
of the tax on all incomes under £250—the figure to which the miners 
suggested the exemption limit should be raised—the total is 
£7,886,000, which is not a big proportion out of the £338,300,000 
which the income-tax and super-tax together provide, and the 
concession is one which would relieve a grievance felt by working 
men to be a very real one. 

Theoretically, also, the smaller the income the less the proportion 
of tax for which it should be liable, and, while this is roughly true 
under the present system, it does not work out by any means 
exactly. Thus, while all incomes from £160 up to £500 pay in 
practice at about the same rate, those between £160 and £200 
actually pay an effectively higher rate than those between £300 
and £400. 

A. Emi. Davies. 


( \ 


REFORMED INNS 
The People’s Refreshment 


House Association Limited 


manages about 150 Licensed Inns. Ask 
for descriptive List and Report. Take 
£1 Shares; 5% paid regularly for 20 
vears P.R.H.A., St. George’s House, 


193 Regent Street, London, W. /. 
<i | 


A PEACE RISK. 
Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ora 
| Life Assurance Office ? 
| WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 

Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd.,238-241 Tottenham Court Rd.,W.1, 
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LECT’ URES, ETC, 
HURCH OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 
19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 1, 
SunpDAy, July 13th. 
11.15. F. J, Gould, “ Progress in Feudal Times.” 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
THREE LECTURES by PROFESSOR GEDDES, 

1. Contemiporary Movements, Great and Small, 

2. Babel and Ways Out, 

3. Town var and Housing as City Development, 
will be given at 11, Tavistock Square, at 5.15 p.m., on Tuesday, July 
15th, Friday, July 18th, and Tuesday, July 22nd. Tickets, 2s. 6d. for 
the Course. Is. Single Lectures. Apply SECRETARY, Regional Associa- 
tion, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


T= CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 
(Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A_ residential College 
providing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. Thé Course includes 
preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the 
Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas. 
Next term begins on September 20th. 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS N. ATIONAL SERV ICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS: 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education): 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 


NTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S FRANCHISE CLUB, LTD. 
A POLITICAL CLUB FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 

: 9 Grarton Street, Piccapitiy, W. (Non-Residential.) 
For particulars of Lectures, Receptions, House Dinners, and terms of membership, 
apply to the Secretary. 

[_CtURES at 153 ‘BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. (Theosophical 

~ Reading Room), Every TUESDAY, at8p.m., on ‘ The Wisdom of the Great 
‘oets.” Every FRIDAY, at 3.30 p.m., on “The Temple of the Holy Ghost.” 
atuaeian Free. For full Syllabus of LECTURES apply Secretary as above. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal Miss Lawrence. 








— 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and EnGcinggxine for Men 
and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pros 

pectus post free from Rees RAR. 





| ji TO LET, morning or afterneca, for Lectures, Meetings, &c- 
Situated in centre of the West End. Moderate charges.—Apply, SECRETARY 
3 Vere Street, Oxford Street, W. 1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


RGANISING SECRETARY required for Manchester Municipal 
Progressive Union (non-party) Candidates must be of good educational 
standing, with organising ability and knowledge of local government. Salary, 

£350. Write Box 538, G.P.O., Manchester. 

{j= ‘RSITY WOMAN, long residence abroad, sceks holiday 
engagement, coaching, conversational French or German.—Apply Burces, 
84 Ladbroke Road, London, W. 11 











SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ECRETARIAL TR. AINING. — A few University and ‘other well- 


educated women are given a thorough training in all bri anche s of secretarial work 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 
rary (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIF ICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand- -Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.- 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


A PtHors’ MSS., etc., typed and duplicated, accurately and 
——, ~ by experienced typist; best work.—Muitner, 18 Cardigan 
ardi 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced pontonstananes Brooker, 16 Bushinghas Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS. -typed quickly aud accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennetr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 


SCHOOLS. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL. —Biological, Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories ; a Natural History Room; two Workshops (including Forge and Metal 
Work Lathe) ; Astronomical Observatory, Library ; Swimming Bath ; Gymnasium 

Careful attention is given to Physical Development, Leisure-hour Work (Natural 
History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c.), Educational Gardening, First Aid and Ambulance. 
Swimming and Life-saving. 

comme! the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the Hzap Master, Bootham 

ool, York. 


MAL? MAN’S GREE N, GERRARD’S'- CROSS. 
Head ale Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 


develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing 
and Handicraft of every B ne an wong to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 





SEASIDE SCHOOL. 
OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 


education on natural lines. Splendid health record. Open-air classes. Double 
, benefit of Sea and Down Air. Swedish Gymnastics. Swimming House 
situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus apply the Principat 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 

HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17, Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. Special HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 
girls on practical every-day lines. 

Principals : The Misses MANVILLE 
LING 


——_—__ &_ - — —— — - 

4t MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW 
*rospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 


GHOLT CHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 





House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation Aim of Educa 

tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community 
Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 


students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Criark and Miss K. M. Excrs 








Next 


Sao SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
Term commences September 22nd next. Vacancies for Girls 11 to 20 years 
Entire Charge. Preparation for Examinations. Sound English Education, with 


facilities for elder girls to specialise in Music, Art, French, Dancing and Gymnastics 
and Domestic Science. Terms, £80 to £150 per annum.—Principal, Miss Buckincuam 





WITZERLAND.—THE MISSES NEUMANN, late Principals of 
St. Margaret's School, Harrow, will shortly open a Home School for girls over 
15 at Lausanne. Escort arranged. Personal interview before August Ist 
15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans 


downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymmastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c 


Fee »s, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply | SECRETARY 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FACSIMILE LETTERS. 
RGANISATIONS and SOCIETIES frequently sending out 


circular letters will find it more efficient ard cheaper to have any number of 
facsimile letters made, promptly and carefully, by THE arves IENCY TYPE- 
WRITING SERVICE, Gamage Building, 118/121 Holborn, E.C, 








ALAGA FRUIT FARM. —Lady Help wanted, au pair, musical, 
dressmaking knowledge; happy life. —Apply, sendicog photograph, to Stone 
Calle Fresca 6, Malaga. Spain 





WO UNDERWOOD LATE ST MODE L, ‘TYPEWRITERS, also 
Remington. All as new. Sacrifice £29 each. Approval.--Wuire, 71 St. Gile 
Street, Northampton 


| ADY returning to Argentine in Autumn secks lady to share her home 
occupations there, including gardening and poultry, &c.—-Write Grrvso re 
Hatfield. 





JOPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 
—Matuvusian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, £2 on 
Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 

Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 

= by the reliable firm—S. Cann Co., @a Market Street, Manchester 

Estd. 1850. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—We are now paying on 
——— up to 7s. per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2. Call, or post 

mmediate cash er offer, Mention New Statesman, Messrs.PaGer, 219 Oxford 
Street. 'W. 1, Sees | 150 years. 


OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 


mT E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied to the Roya! House 
hold. Tims Is. 6d., 2s. 6d.. 5s.—Howarrtus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 
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As Publisher to The Medici Society, Limited, Mr. Lee Warner takes pleasure in announcing the early 
renewal of publication of 


THE RIGCARDI PRESS BOOKS 


The following volumes are in Small Crown 4te (g} by °6} inches), and are printed on hand-made papers 
with the Riccardi Press watermark. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF RUPERT BROOKE, in One Volume, edition of 1,000 numbered copies 
for England: in Michalet boards, canvas back—probable price {1 15s.—(postage 6d.): in 
whole natural-grain parchment, { * *. Also not exceeding fifteen copies printed on vellum, 
bound laced Kelmscott vellum, { * *. In preparation for October. 

* * ‘These prices will be announced (or reported direct to all who will enter their names with the Society) so soon 
as the actual cost of the vellum and parchment is known. 


THE INDIAN STORIES OF F..W. BAIN 


Reprinted by arrangement with Messrs. Methuen & Co., Ltd. 


Edition limited to 500 sets. Michalet grey boards, grey camvas back and gold lettering, {10 10s. od. net 
for Volumes 1-13; whole natural-grain parchment, {* * net. (Postage 2s. 6d. per set.) The 
price of Volumes 12 & 13—the first unavoidably held back during the War for want of paper, the 
latter to be first published this Autumn—are, to those who already have Volumes 1-11, Michalet 
Boards, {2 2s. od. (2 Volwmes) ; whole parchment {* * (2 Volumes) ; postage the two, One Shilling. 


*,* Subscriptions for this Edition will be veceived only for Sets, i.e., for the 13 volumes mentioned below, and for the 
additional volumes to be issued as the Author may hereafter continue the Series. 


A DIGIT OF THE MOON—THE DESCENT OF THE SUN—A HEIFER OF THE DAWN—IN THE GREAT GOD'S 
HAIR—A DRAUGHT OF THE BLUE—AN ESSENCE OF THE DUSK—AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW—A 
MINE OF FAULTS—THE ASHES OF A GOD—BUBBLES OF THE FOAM—A SYRUP OF THE BEES. 

Also the New Volumes for issue, 1919:—THE LIVERY OF EVE—THE SUBSTANCE OF A DREAM. 

* * These prices will be announced (or reported direct to all who will enter their names with the Society) so soon 
az the actual cost of the parchment is known. 

A special Prospectus ofthe Series may be had post free. 

“Long ago the fascination of India caught the scholarly soul of Mr. F. W. Bain and held him to the making of 
Oriental fairy-tales, which are leaves of the heavenly lotus enclosed in cunningly wrought caskets of English enamel- 
work. . . . It is because Mr. Bain sees the Indian philosophy of life, and sees it whole, that his Indian stories have 
a value beyond their beauty of imagery and diction and all their Parnassian ecstasies.’""—The Morning Post on the 
Riccardi Press edition. 

“The stories are a notable achievement for an Englishman, and have already taken high rank as literature. . 

No wortliier format could be devised.’—Allahabad Pioneer. 

“The stories are well known for their scholarly grace and charm, and well deserve the attractive setting in which 

they now appear.’’-—Times of India. 


As (temporary) Sole Director of The Medici Modern Art Society (England), Ltd., Mr. Lee Warner invit e 
attention to the following important reproductions to be issued through The Medici Society, Ltd. 


SEA POWER 


All are from originals, the property of, and specially authorised by the Committee of, the Imperial War Museum. 
A SERIES OF SIX PICTURES, each of about 180 square inches (nominal, 15 x 12 ins.), in Medici quality 
four-colour process, suitably mounted. Size of mounted print, 24 x 18} ins. Each 12s. 6d. (13s. 9d. post free), 
or £3 38. the set (post free) in a strong wrapper. 


SIR JOHN LAVERY, A.R.A. : > MAJOR C. PEARS, R.M.: 
(1) Anti-Aircraft, Tyneside, 1917. (3) Dazzled—H.M.S. “ Ramillies’ in a Gale. 
(2) Scapa Flow. (4) Camouflage—H.M.S. “ Fearless,’”’ Mother Ship 
LIEUT. R. SMITH, R.N.V.R.: to Submarines. 
(6) ‘The Battle of Jutland—H.M.S. ‘ Conqueror ”’ (5) Steam Pinnaces at Forth Bridge and Hawes 
in foreground. Piet. 


Of each picture, 100 copies, signed by the artist, price {1 11s. 6d. each. 

Nos. 1 to § will be published at the end of July. No. 6 will be published about the middle of August. 

Also in the Medici process colour collotype, on finest English rag-paper. 

“ DER TAG.” Being the official painting by Major Charles Pears, R.M., of the (sometime) surrendered 
German Fleet at Anchor off Inchkeith on the afternoon of November 22nd, 1918. Printed surface 16 x 
27} ins., paper, 25 x 35 ins. d 

THIS SUBJECT WILL BE ISSUED IN THREE FORMS :—PRINTS {2 2s. net, packing and postage, Is. gd. 
200 ARTIST’S PROOFS {5 5s. net, packing and postage, 2s. 


200 REMARQUE PROOFS, SIGNED BY BOTH THE ARTIST AND BY ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 
SIR DAVID BEATTY, O.M., G.C.B., {10 ros. net. Packing and postage 2s. 

“A CONVOY, NORTH SEA, FROM NS. 7, 1917.” BY SIR JOHN LAVERY, A.R.A. Printed 
surface Ig x 21 ins., paper 28x30 ins. Reproduced by the Medici process of colour collotype. 100 proofs 
Signed by the Artist £5 5s. net. Packing and postage, 2s. Ordinary prints {2 2s. net. Packing and postage Is. od. 


Full particulars will be found in the special illustrated SEA POWER Prospectus, sent post free on request. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD 


BY APPOINTMENT Peo TO H.M. THE KING. 


ART PUBLISHERS 


SOLE PUBLISHERS TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
LONDON: 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1x. LIVERPOOL: 63 Bold Street. 








Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Ltp,, 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, Be. 4; Published by the Starssman Pustisuine Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen/Strest, 
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